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LISCOM APPLE. 


This apple originated in Southborough, Mass., and in Essex county it is called ‘*Os-| 
good’s Favorite.”’ It is of medium size, rather oblong, and very regular; the skin dull | 
red, with a greenish yellow. The flesh is not high flavored, but fine grained, and of a 
peculiarly mild and agreeable taste. This apple is worthy of general cultivation. It ri-| 
pens in October, is in use from September to November, and sometimes will keep till | 
January. It is known as Mathis’s Stripe in Worcester County, and is there a superior | 
variety, When grown in a strong soil with careful culture. 





For the Boston Cultivator. | cropping and carrying off that ultimately | 
Theory of Farming. impoverishes our land, Could we return in| 
Messrs. Editors:—I was much interested | manure an equivalent for that carried off, | 
in the perusal of an article in your paper of| there would probably be no great variation | 
the 9th inst., on the “Theory of Farming.’’| in the amount of crops grown upon a given | 
It in a measure, gave me a new set of | piece of land for a Jong series of years,—| 
ideas in regard to the growth of plants, and | But few farmers can, or do manure their 
the exhaustion of the soil by the annual re-} pastures, or mowing fields, consequently a} 
moval of the crops. Ihave for a number | falling off in the amount of feed and hay | 
of years been in the regular receipt of some | results. 
of our weekly and monthly agricultural | *Tis thought by some eminent writers 
papers, and have read several of the popn- | upon agrienitural chemistry. thee «bo ueies) 
lar works on scientific agriculture, but yet/rioration of our cultivated soils is due al-| 
the idea of atoms, as applied in this article, | most wholly to the removal of the soluble | 
to the growth of plants and avimals, had inorganic matter carried off inthe crops.— 
scarcely entered my mind; though I can) That is, what constitutes the ash of plants, 
scarcely account for it, for my whole life | after they have been burned, That which 
has been spent among growing crops, and flies off in the process of combustion is wa-| 
growing animals, and the daily growth of ter and gaseous matier derived wholly from , 
both have been gradual, and almost imper- | the constituents of the atmosphere, and of | 
ceptible from day today. Still there was these there is always enough in the air to) 
a daily growth of my corn and grain for | supply to growing plants all that is needfal, | 
several months in the summer, and a con-! if we have heat, moisture, and a supply of; 
tinual growth of my young cattle and colts | the soluble salts in the soil. 
for several successive years. Now this} he analysis of the straw and grain of 
growth in the plants and animals, was the | wheat, shows that most of the potash, lime, | 
results ef accumulated infintessimal atoms. | silex, &c., is required for the formation of 
In the plant, they were derived from the | the straw, that the phosphates that enter 
soil—the elements of the atmosphere andj so largely in the formation of bones, are 
water. In the animal, fromthe food upon | contained largely in the hull or bran—and | 
the fine flour, the starch, and gluten, 80 | 
valuable for their flesh and fat-forming | 
purposes are mostly derived from the four 
organic elements, carbon, oxygen, nitrogen 
and hydrogen, all gaseous, derived from the 
atmosphere. 


which it subsists. 

The nutriment in the food, whether it be 
grass, hay, grain or roots, by which the an- 
imal subsists, is directly derived from the 
soil, air and water. Plants have thus been | 
constituted and organized for the purpose of 
elaborating, ‘atom by atom,’’ as it were,| In view, then, of the foregoing, I will 
from the raw materials of organic and in-| start a theory, and you, Messrs, Editors, or 
organic matter, those elementary substances | some of your correspondents, may put it 
that enter into the composition of, amd |down, if you can. 
make up the entire animal. My theory is this, that if an acre of land 

The science of chemistry has taught us/ was to yield twenty bushels of wheat, and 
what these elementary substances are, and, | if the straw and chaff of that wheat was to 
that they are by the vital energies of plants | be returned tothe same land, and with the 
and the laws of chemical changes and _re-| stubble ploughed into the ground, and the 
compositions, transformed into that endless | bran from the wheat should be sown over 
variety of organized vegetable structure | the ground and harrowed in, with the ad- 
found upon the whole face of the globe. —_| dition of one bushel of fine bone dust an- 

Now all these elementary substances of} nually, to restore the phosphates carried off 
plants, we have within our roach, and in| in the flour, that acre would yield an aver- 
abundance too, but no human reserrch has| age crop of 20 bushels of wheat, for all 
ever yet discovered any animal endowed | coming time, by thus having all ite produce, 
with powers sufficiently potent to convert in-| (except the flour,] with the bone dust an- 
to nutriment, carbon, nitrogen,and the other | nually restored to it. 
ultimate elements of animal substances—j Again, in France immense quantities of 
These elementary materials require the) beets are raised for making sugar. The 
previous and more efficient action of vege- | sugar is composed entirely of organic mat- 
table chemistry, and so thoroughly does it) ter, carbon, oxygen and hydrogen; the two 
elaborate those elements, that little beyond | last, in the same proportions in which they 
solution and separation is required of the|form water. Now if the tops and trim- 
digestive fanetions of the higher orders of| mings of the roots were left upon the 
Creation, It therefore, follows, that ani-||and on which the beets grew, and all the 
mals cannot exist but through the interven-| refuse from the sugar house retarned,would 
tion and instrumentality of plants. | that land ever become exhausted, and fail 

The inorganic matter of the soil,—that| to produce good crops of beets? I think 
which is found in the ash of plants, is an-| not, 
nually abstracted, atom by atom, from it,} So with the potato that is raised for the 
by the crops we harvest, and upon a large purpose of making starch. Starch, like 
portion of most farms, nothing is returned | sugar, is composed of the same elements, 
to the soil in the form of manure; ’tis this | and inthe same proportions. If the tops’ 























of the potatoes were left on the ground, and 
all the refuse from the starch factory re- | 
turned aad ploughed into the land, would it | 

: ‘ a house 
cease in a long series of years to produce 


Gardening. 


in the country, where I shall be 
able to indalge in the luxury of a Garden, 
ja blessed change from a pent up City life. 
| But my friends consider it a herculean task 
to break up and bring into garden-tillage, 
the land which I have around me; calculat- 
ing that I shall reap but slender profit for 
my labors for some years to come; while, | 
guessing from past experience, I am of a| 


average crops, with the first year, without 
the addition of other manure? 

Seems to me the theory I have here ad- 
vanced, has, to say the least, the recom- 
mendation of plausibility. 

Will you, Messrs, Editors, and others, 
give your views upon this subject? Perhaps 
upon trial it might prove a se!f-sustaining 
principle. We might possibly keep up the | 
fertility of our land from our ownresources, 
without the aid of guano, and other high 
priced manures, Justus SuGpEen. 

Berkshire County, Mass. 


contrary opinion entirely ,and I tell you why, 
The land is at present in old sward, rough | 
and unsightly, resting on a gravelly subsoil, 
of not the most happy consistency, but 
| which—instead of doing as my friends ad- 
; ; | vise, namely, to trench it a foot and a half 
For the Bostor Cultivator. | deep, burying a large quantity of dung and 

Ploughing Matches | bringing up the poisonous substance from 

Messrs. Editors:—In your’s of the 25th below, to be purified by exposure to atmos- 
Nov. I proposed to address you on the ex- pheric influences, &c., according to the 
pediency of remodelling our Ploughing | books—I intend turning down to the depth 
Matches, and am glad to find that the Com- | of the surface-soil only, covering the whole 
mittee on Ploughing at the great Maryland | with a thickness of 2 or 3 inches of decom- 
State fair have broken ground on the sub-'| posed stable manure, so to lie until the 
ject and come out ina way thet must be Spring; when the Crops will be planted at 
productive of much good, the first meeting | the depth of about an inch below the dung, | 
of the Society insuring a contiiwance of without at all disturbing the sod, or burying | 
annuals, I trust, for an age to cone; while |the manure to prevent evaporation —s0 | 

the eclat that has followed its debut, con- 

stitutes it an occasion both for text and com- 
ment. The Committee observe, * they think 
that the time in which a Plough does its 
work a matter of secondary importance, 
and recommend, that it be disregarded in 





strongly recommended — but leaving the 
whole exposed to the atmosphere, to attract, 
if our chemical friends will allow the term, 


| the carbonic Gas, which, being heavier than 
| the surrounding atmosphere, is, in my opin- 
oie : ion destined for the food of plants by de- 
fature tests of the kind.’’ Good, as is also | scending to their roots, instead of flying off, 
the recommendation, that the Committee | ,. j, the case of ammonia and other sub- 
at its next ploughing Match endeavor to ob- stances, rendering necessary the fixing of 
tain ground, presenting at least some of the | yj,41 he FR, Seg I cap linc 
obstacles to the smoogh w--'" © ing them-—if they will pardon me and my 
nlawgt» ou vuserving that sucha test ought | very unscientific idiom. 
to be desired, both by the Farmey and the | top-dressing I huve long since practised in 
manufacturer; for no plor~h can be said to | gardening, and I have yet to learn the rea- 
have been fairly tested as practeal use, | gon why it would not be quite as applica- 
which has not been tried upon several dif be to farm-culture; deepening the soil from 
ferent kinds of soils, and in field& presenting above, instead of from below, and ridding 
the different obstacles’ usually to be met) one’s mind of the Bugbear fear of waste 
with. from evaporation, which must have ceased 
Now I would propose, that tho trial of) with fermentation, at any rate, This I 
Ploughs, as also the Match, take place one | jntend shall be my practice, and it will af- 
day prior to the Exhibition and be made to fyrd me pleasure to communicate, through 
embrace the whole of it, a dinner for the your very welcome columns, the result of a 
Committee and Ploughmen, with food for system, little in accordance with the routin® 
the Teams being provided, as also the means | go ysual in the formation of a Garden from 
for defraying the expenses of their travel. | 4 wilderness. 
Here would be seen the timeit takestotar | In conclasion I would ask, what would 
fwo acres properly, as well as the manner | be the result, if, after planting my crops in 
in which it is performed; the wear of the | the spring, I were to spread the surface of 
irons of the Plough, and the tar of the my Garden with Lime ? but of this I shall 
teams and ploughmen—living Dynamome- ‘be able to speak, as it is my intention to put 
ters, setting the use of the very unsatisfac- ‘the thing to the test of experiment; and if I 
tory artificial machine aside, and render ig | can grow Cabbages the size I have witness- 
its farther use null and void. Then, when ed from such treatment, namely of 80 Ib. 
these ploughs are brought forward for ex- weight, the largest shall be sent to the 
amination and award, what a lesson would | Cultivator, — in acknowledgement of the 
be taught the practical men, and how easily | pleasure and profit received from the peru- 
might the vexed question of the bes! Plough | wal of its pages for years past. XX. 
be solved to the satisfaction of every one. | 
And during sucha day, the scene of the | 


—< so 


This system of | 


Dedham, Mass. 





For the Boston Cultivator. 
trial might be transferred to differer™ soils | The Virgula, or Divining Rod. | 
and be conducted under various circumstan-| Messrs. Editors:e-In Julius Cuwsar’s! 
ces; affording the Committee ample means Commentaries, mention is made of the| 
for judging of the comparative value of the ( Virgula, or Divining Rod, in use for the | 
implements, and doing away the ditiorlty, | discovery of water inthe Earth; and from 
so often complained of, in the award of the | that day to this, has the subject been agita- 
premium. ted, the evidence for and against preponder- 
On the question of time in the pecform- | ting about as regularly as the ebb and flew 
ance of the Match, the Committee pliced of the tides of the sea. And after a slum- | 
their veto, by awarding the first premum | ber of some years, I see, by the Pennsyl- 
to William Banks, who was one of the at | V@nia Cultivator that it is again offering it- 
| self to public notice, for examination or con- 


in finishing his work at Baltimore, but then | 
it was well done, which was more than | Jecture, or for ridicule, as the case might 
could be said for any other done on the -|®@; when the believer in the miracle, as 
casion, When I hear of ploughing fo | it has been termed, will again be derided, 
speed, I think of the meeting whieh took j and the thing made to appear an impossibil- 
place at Easton, in the same neighborhoal ,"¥, by those who will admit they have 
the past year, where it was literally a race, ‘never had an opportunity of seeing it put to 
with no redeeming clause; it is hoped that | Practice; and although, as far as I can see, 
their Committee will hereafter take example | * negative admits not of proof. 
of the Maryland State Society, and go for | From what I bave said, I may expect to 
the Lest, and not for the cheapest. J.D, | be accounted a believer in the doctrine, 
Washington, D. C. | = — as : may appear, I acknowl- 
. hon wnenecie | edge it, having been constraine¢ “ome 
All newly cleared good lands contain in ting tn oad and rrp 
themselves all those substances necessary | naked truth, you know. And should the 
for perfecting good crops of grain, grast, | discussion of itsclaim to notice be agitated 
&e. From this fact, newly cleared pat | in eeup ecleun, € may done g | 
tures are much better adapted for rearin ss ’ i sagt isa ag 8 


' p | 
; Sional contributor, content to co 
cattle, sheep and horses, than old and lon, | wel gas 
grazed oues. 





my share of the consequences, 
Amberst, Mass. 


Vir. 








For the Boston Cultivator. | 


Messrs. Editors:—I have just entered on | 


For the Boston Cultivator, 
Combination Butter Churn. 

Messrs, Editors:—I am a Dairyman, and 
interested in all that relates to that anxious 
employment, as it has very properly been 
termed, Residing out of the milk region, I 
am compelled to turn my produce to the 
purpose, either of Butter or Cheese, and 
having determined on the former, you may 
suppose your last number, containing a cut 
and description of the combined Butter 
Churn was welcome. Well then, may we 
now hope, that the combination between 
Theory and Practice has been obtained ? 
I trust we may, for of a truth | am weary 
of the uncertainty in the business of churn- 
ing, although much amused with the fact, 
that the scientific portion of the community 
are as much at sea on the subject, as the 
merely practical professors of the art. To 
afford your readers some idea of the extent 
and importance of the Butter trade in this 
region, | am tempted to copy, from the 
Prattsville, N. Y. Advocate, the following 
statement, 6 

Butter.—One day last week no less than 
280 butter wagons passed through our vil- 
lage; and one day this week as many more 
—making in two days 560. The average 
number of firkins was 20 for each wagon, 
making a total of 11,200 firkins of Butter. 
This multiplied by $12, the average value 
of a firkin of Butter, amounts to the large 
sum of $134,000—and all from the duiries 
of Delaware and Otsego counties. 

Otsego County. 


R. M. 


For the Boston Cultivator. 


Messrs. Editors:—Jt_ is stated shoe 
siuee poe ausvagor SHeep 18 frequently com- 


municated from one flock to another by 
Bicde which perch on the Sheeps’ backs in 
orde: to seek for insects amongst the wool, 
and which are naturaHy attracted to the 
diseased parts. And it is strongly suspect- 
ed, that the scab or itch, so prevalent in 
the mountainous parts of Scotland and 
Wales where large flocks of Sheep are 
pastured, and from which troublesome di- 
sease, whole districts are never free, is com- 


municated by the Ravens, which are seen 


fy 
perched on the backs of the Sheep, exam- The 


fp 


ining their state of health, in the absence 
of the Shepherds, and oftentimes gouging 
out their eyes, when weakened by sickness, 
wh A. 
Facts in Physiolezy. 

A man is taller in the morning than at 
night, to the extent of half an inch, owing 
to the relaxation of the cartilages. The 
human brain is the 28th of the body; but 
in the Horse, vnly the 400th. Ter days 
per annuro is the average sickness of human 
life. About the age of 30, the Jean man 
generally becomes fatter, and the fat man 
leaner. Richter enumerates 600 distinct 
species of disease in the Eye. The pulse 
of children is 180 in a minute; at puberty 
it is 80; and at 60, it is only 60. Dr. Let- 
tom ascribed health and wealth to water; 
happiness to small beer, and all diseases 
and crimes to the use of spirits. Elephants 
live to 200, 800 and even 400 years. Bats 
in India are called flying Foxes, and mea- 
sure six feet from tip to tip of their wings. 
Sheep, in wild pastures, practice self de- 
fence by an array, in which Rams stand 
foremost, in concert with Ewes und Lambs 
in the centre of a hollow square. Three 
Hudson’s bay dogs draw a sledge loaded 
with 300 lbs, fifteen miles inaday. One 
pair of Pigs will increase in six years 119,- 
160, taking the increase at fourteen times 
per annum. A pair of Sheep in the same 
time would be but 64, A single house fly 
produces in one season 20,080,326 eggs. 
The flea, grasshopper and locust jump 200 
times their own length; equal to a quarter 
of a mile for a man, 


The wise economy of the great Author 
of Nature, in the constant circulation of 
the elements of matter, is equalled by noth- 
ing but His own infinite beneticence. 


Don’t forget to apply the curry-comb 
ond brush to all your neat stock, ae well as 
to the horses, 


A contented mind unger adverse circum- 
stances, is the purest homage to the Deity. 





Se eee tae are coe mea eee 
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Boston Culttvator. 


SATURDAY MORNING, DLC. 16, 145. 


For the Boston Cultivator 

Mesars, Editors :—I wish to inquire | 

} 

through the columns of your paper, whether | 


ashes made from bard coal, areas valuable! 


for manure as common ashes from wood.— 
Also with regard to dissolving bones in oil | 
of vitriol, whether the bones will dissolve 
without being previously ground or made 
fine m sone other way. Ifyou will answer 
these inquiries you will much oblige, 
A SuBSCRIBER. 

Rockville, Dee. Ist, 1848. 

Remarks.—The composition of wood 
ashes and that from hard coal is very un- 
like. The ash of beech, oak and other | 


hard wood, contains a large per centage of 


potash and lime, besides several other basic 
silts, such as soda, iron, magnesia, &e.,! 
most of which are in combination with sul- 
phuric and phosphoric acid, all of which 
substances are necessary and useful in’ the 
process of vegetation. 
of some of these substances’ in the ashes, | 


From the solubility | 
| 


they are immediately available to the grow- | 
ing crop, by having the salts dissolved by | 
When farmers sell good | 
hard wood asheg from ten to twelve cents 
per bushel, they ‘save atthe spiggot and 
lose atthe bung.’? 

Our experience leads us to say, the most | 


the rain and dew. 


economical way of using ashes, is to mix 
them in compost, with swamp mack, veg- 
etable matter from the woods, turf and soil 
from the road side, &c. If unleached ashes 
are mixed with clear manure, they will | 
most cettainly drive off a good part of the 
ammonia, This gaseous part of manure is 
considered a valuable portion of it; if so, it| 
should be retained for the fature use of the! 
crops, whieh can in part be effected by a| 
liberal application of plaster of Paris to the | 
manure heap. 

The ash from hard coal contains scarcely | 
a particle of alkali, but is made up mostly of 
silex, alumina and iron, and it is considered 
of but very little worth for agricultural pur- | 
poses. It has sometimes been placed around | 
fruit trees in considerable quantities, and it! 


had the effect to keep down the grass, 


: edent) of the Jlorticaltarist 
(Dee. No.) says ** he has heed i thie AEE 


of using the ashes of Liverpool coal as a| 
minure for three years past. Applied to! 
treea of all kinds, and especially to fruit 
trees and evergreens it acts wonderfully 
well, Mr. Downing remarks, that bitu- 
minous (sofi) coul ashes are very valuable | 
in organic manures for all trees and shrubs. , 
We tind that evergreens thrive particularly | 
when treated with them,’’ 

The hard bones of animalsare very slow! 


of decomposition in the soil, or upon the 
surface. We ploughed under the soda cart) 


load or two of horn piths ten years ago.— | 


The past season the same land was ploughed 


and planted with corn, the horn piths were 
plonghed ap in great abundance, and they 
were most of them apparently as sound, as 
when on the cattle’s heads on which they 
grew. ‘Those, however, from very young | 
cattle, could partially be crumbled to pieces 


by the hands, | 

Sometimes we have made use of horn | 
piths and other bones by breaking them up| 
with hammers, and mixing the broken frag- 
ments in compost heaps of manure and 
swamp muck, and letting them remain in 
the heaps several months before using our 
compost, 

Last spring we procured a cart load of horn | 
piths and other bones froma tannery, these | 
bones were mixed in layers with dry wood 
and burned; in this way all the organic mat-! 
ter, the gelatine of the bone, was driven off 
aud fost. But we wanted the phosphate of 
lime, rather than the organic part of the 
bones. After they were burned, they were | 
easily pounded into. tine powder; this was} 
mixed with about an equal quantity of damp | 
ashes some weeks before using. It was) 
then spread on land where we sowed wheat 
and barrowed in with the grain. 

In dissolving bones in sulphuric acid, the | 
finer the bones are broken or ground the! 
quicker they will dissolve: where no other 
fivorable means are at hand, the burning | 
process is best, as they can then be easily 
pulverised. The bone should be thoroughly 
wetted with water before turning in the acid, | 
From one-third to one-half the weight of| 
the acid would be required for a given 
The bone should not be 


weight of bone. 
put inte iron vessels to be dissolved as. the | 
acid might very much injure the vessel, | 
from ifs strong affinity for the iron, 

Beware, however, in handling carboys of | 


| 
oil of vitriol—or perchance you may get} 


your fingers’ burned—with a fire that water | 
will not quench. 
The use of a fewS%arrels of the fine bone | 


dust from the button mold factory, at Brigh- | I find in part 8, page 250, and which I con- 
ton, has proved with us a most efficient and sider of much importance. 


valuable manure forthe rata baga and many 
other kinds of vegetables. 
very much increased, by mixing ashes with 
the fine bone dustand moistening the whole 
with hot water, and ‘etting it remain in’ the 


Its action is) kinds, winter and spring, which differ in no 








For the Boston Cultivator. | 

Patent Office Report. | 
Messrs, Editors:—As one of the sover-— 
leign people, [ wish to make a few remarks 


Mr. Colman says, ‘*’Tares are of two 


and suggestions on the publication and dis- 
‘tribution of those valuable documents, the 
Patent Office Reports. And first, with re- 
spect to the size in whieh they are distrib- 


jrespect, except if the habit of ripening.’’— 
reo : . . 
| Now, the difference in the seed itself is so 
|great, that any one seeing them together 


would never mistake the one for the oth- 


heaps a few days before drilling it in.—Eps 
er, the Spring tare being large, flat, and 
We have received from Mr. Dudley, su- | light colored, the Winter variety, small, 


perb specimens of the wine apple, and to | black and round. And this difference is al-| 


our taste, they are fully entitled tothe high | ways pointed out and insisted apon at the 
commendation bestowed upon it by Down- \time of purchase, for the Spring variety if 
It is very handsome, and | .own in Autamn will not stand the Winter, 


an admirable winter fruit, a most abundant nor will the Winter tare if sown in the 


ing and others, 


bearer and a hardy tree; all of whic h qual | Spring produce one half a crop. I once 

ities render ita very popular orchard and | knew a suit sdatuined against a Seedsman 

market fruit, [tis a native of Delaware, | for selling the winter variety for the sam- 
He : } 7 ee 

and it is now extensively cultivated in other | mer, and a heavy verdict was given for the 


sections of the country. | plaintiff, whose large flock of Sheep had 





suffered exceedingly in consequence of the 
That “the Tares sown in the 
Spring will not be long behind those sown 


Perry Averill, Esq., of South Britain, | 
New Haven Co , Conn., informs us that he posrers 
has a bull ealffor sale, of the ** Devonshire 
breed, of t 


lare. | " 
by which the seasons are interlocked, us 


Mr. Coluan observes, they (the 


. " , ir the Autumn previous,’’ is owing to the 
» first water.’? Price forty dul- I J 5 


much quicker growth of that variety, and 
For the Boston Cultivator. j it were. 
» Pie . y . . 
The Picket Fe | spring variety) are sown a8 late as August, 
ditors:—T see it stated in the | ty form successional crops, I presume; but 





Messrs. 
American Farmer, published at Baltimore, | they cannot be depended upon as a succes- 
that at the late State Fair at Maryland, @ | signal crop if sown later than midsummer, 
machine was exhibited for making fencing, as I have had occasion to know. I searce- 
performing its operations rapidly, cheaply, |jy eyer sowed more than a bushel and a half 
ornamentally and usefully; furnishing fen- of seed per acre, nor did I ever find it 
clag suituble for inelosing yards, gardens, necessary to resort to foreign seed; a guinea 
or tields, and which, being put together im} and a half per bushel in unfavorable years 
pannels ten feet each, may be removed to operating as an incentive to growers to al- 
any part of the premises in a very short 








; low their creps to stand for seed, the means 
space of time, and with the greatest case. of knowing what will be the produce, of- 
Have you the means of describing the |fering at the time of blossoming of the 
above fencing more fully, and of affording | Want; the susual price being from aix to 
some idea of its cost in this part of the leight shillings, (English,) per bushel.— 
When cut for hay, | have known 3 tons per 
acre housed, and during the time of feed- 

We saw the above described fence at the jing it, but ene half the usual quantity of 
Fair, by which a considerable space had | grain is allowed the teams, when on com- 
been enclosed, without the aid of axe oF | non furm work, Having never yet wit- 
hammer, post or pillar, Sufficiently large | jessed an instance of the successful culture 
fora good poultry establishment, it had the | of the ‘Tare in this country, and attributing 
requisite strength for a eattle yard, and the jthe failure to the indiscriminate choice of 
neatness of an ornamental cottage fencing. | the seed, must form an apology for thus 
‘Two rails, ten feet long, and say, three | troubling you, and the liberty | have taken 
inches square, are bored by an augur, the | ab > 


country ? S. 
Srookline, Mass, 


in commenting on Mr, Colmau’s report, 
f inche s! "eg an! ‘ . * 
peies See or four inches distance and an) which I trast he will excuse. C. Z. 
edi ~ ester, Dec. 8, 1848. 





placed at the proper height; "are inse 
round pickets five feet high, turned by the | ; For the Boston Cultivaun. 
machine and pointed at the top; being set | _ Mesets, Editors:—I have long read the 
up by bringing the first and last hole of | ultivator withy are, and my fam- 
each rail over each other and running a j ily feel great imer’et in the miscellaneous 
picket down through both; the fence taking | departinent of its ¢olumns, in which are 
the form of a very obtuse angle at every | combined much practical and entertaining 
joint, and thus supporting itself after the | knowledge. As lama lover of the calti- 
manner of the common worm fenre of the | vation of fruits in our region, I am ted to 
country. ‘To remove this fence, it is only /ask, at whut age from the seed it is best to 
necessary to withdraw the corner picket | bud the different varieties of trees, and 
from each pannel; and then, by reversing | whether the bud should be slipped down- 
the angle, a fresh space may be enclosed ward or upward on the stock? If there be 
daily; with the greatest ease and facility, |@ better way than that which we practice 
without the labor of making post holes or here, we should be glad to know it. 
taking any other preliminary step: The | would also ask, what is the real advantage 
cost, per pannel of ten feet, we will ascer- | OF benefit of giving salt to stock? does ig 


j 2 > 
tain; and their transportation from place to jadd anything to their growth or fat, or do 
place, would be greatly facilitated by their | any thing more than domesticate and make 


peculiarly compact and lightly formed struc- them more tractable and submissive? This 


is a question of importance, and I should 
| : é 
| be pleased, if those who have tried the ex- 
? ~~ sina <geegdko-vl ah periment would give us their opinion of its 
Colman's European Teur, and Tare. P E 
Cultare. jreal value, and in what way it may be seen 


Messrs. Editors:—Mr. Colman’s Tour, | and proved, Hl. Green. 
complete in ten parts, isnow before me. It | St. Albans, Vt., 4th Dec., 1848. 


ture, Eps. 


is a great work, and must have cost the | 3 syed 
Necessity of Light to Vegetation. 
Although Philosophers are not agreed as 
with great interest by thousands of Euro- | the peculiar action which light exerts on 
peans who have made this country their | vegetation, and there ee doubt re- 
hinds of “pecting the decomposition of air and wa- 
of ter during that process, one thing is undeni- 
able namely, the necessity of light to the 
| growth and health of plants; for without it 
| they have neither taste, color or smell; and 
accordingly they are for the most part, so 
‘formed as to receive it at all times when it 
shines upon them; their cups and the little 
assenblages of their leaves before they 
spreut, are found to be more or less affected 
by the light, so as to open and receive it.— 
In several kinds of plants, this is more es- | 
seitial than in others; their flowerw close at 
aight and open in the day. Some constant-! 
ly turn towards the light, following the sun, | 
asit were, while he makes, or seems to! 


Aathor much labor and anxiety in its prose- | 
cution and arrangement. It will be read | 


homes, and onght to be in the 
every one at all engaged in the pursuit 
Agriculture or its kindred branches; while 
in Engiand it will no doubt enjoy a free cir- 
culation, co-extensive with its able and in- 
telligent author, 

As one of those who boast the character 
of an adopted citizen, and hatling from Old 
England, [ shall sit down to the perusal of 
Mr. Colman’s book with the most pleasur- 
able expectations, There are many of my 
old associations bound up in its pages, and 
thousands of incidents with which IT have 
been familiarly acquainted, wih names of 
persons whom [I have long known and res- 


pected, and a host of matters and things to ; : H 
make,his revolutions,so that they receive the 
| 


greatest quantity possible of his rays—thus | 
clover in the field follows the apparent course 

of the sun. But all leaves of plants turn | 
towards the sun, place them how you will; | 


call up early recognisance ; and it would dea 
source of gratitication to me to verify al its 
descriptive scenes, and accord with al! its 
opinions and sentiments ; but if I shoud at 
any time be tempted to ditler with the wri- 
ter in his views and opinions, I beg it may 
be distinctly understood, that | do so with BrouGHam. 


. : orfect esteem for him as nm | . " oe ‘ 
the most perfect esteem for bin as a man, The size o! a plant is in proportion to the | 


light being very essential to their well being. | how this kind 


| stock of milch cows, by increasing the quan- | 
| tity or improving the quality of their milk. | 


uted; those which I have seen being alto- 
gether too large, one of them containing 
over a thousand pages; a most unwieldly 
thing for perusal. Three hundred pages 
being quite enough fora paper covered book, 
and five fora bound one, ‘Then they ought 
to be stitched the whole length of the back 
with strong, flexible covers. And I should 
be pleased if Congress would pass an act, | 
authorizing their distribution in a somewhat , 
different manner, by placing the quota of 
each State, at the disposal of its own Leg- 
islature; a certain portion to be printed on 
superior paper and elegantly bound, to be 
exchanged with foreign governments for 
similar works. To carry out this plan, the 
Legislatures of the several States ought to 
fer] a strong obligation to provide for their 
distribution in such manner that every cit- 
izen may avail himself of their perusal, 
and know where to find them: as it now is, 
we know not where to look for them: but 
this involves no censure on the Honorable 
Gentlemen who distribute them. } 
And I should be well pleased to see sug-' 
gestions from your correspondents on this 
subject. The honor of our country de-| 
mands, [ think, that a work, so well begun, | 
should be curried out in a style suited to its | 
importance. Let then,the agricultural com- | 
munity, speak out plainly on the subject, | 
and I have no doubt our friends in Congress | 
will promptly respond to the call, — + 
Josepnu Hl. Jenne. | 
Peru, Me., Dec. 2d, 1848. 


We have been favored by a perusal of | 
the Report of the Committee on Crops now 
in preparation for publication in the forth-| 
coming Transactions of the Essex Co. So-! 
ciety, and with much pleasure give ita! 
place in our columns, with the remark, that 
we have seldom perused an article em-| 
bracing so much excellent matter in the) 
same space; it indicates the pen of a ready | 
writer, and will be referred to as a text for | 
many comments. We beg to call the at- 
tention of our readers to the subject of} 
Parsnip culture; in that they will discover | 
BTNINE OF wenteh ot lavet equal ty the geld | 
mines of California. Eps. 
On Comparative Value ef Crops, &e. 

The Committee on the ‘comparative | 
value of crops as food for cattle,’’ regret | 
that it is not in their power to award the | 
liberal premiums offered. These offers 
have been before the public for several | 
years, without awakening that attention in 
the minds of cultivators their importance | 
demands. When we take into view the | 
fact, that a large portion of the time of the | 
farmer, both in summer and winter, is oc-| 
cupied in securing or distributing the food | 
of his cattle, it cannot be otherwise than a 
matter of deep interest, to regulate this la-! 
bor to the best advantage. If, therefore, | 
by any suggestions in our power to offer, | 
valuable information may be elicited or dis- | 
seminated, we shall, in part, at least, have | 
discharged our duty. If we can be so for- | 
tunate as to induce any one to undertake a | 
series of accurate experiments, to test the! 
truth or fallacy of our conjectures, an im-! 
portant point will be gained. We are fully 
sensible that facts, derived from a continued | 
series of observations are wanted on this | 
subject. We are surprised that those most | 
interested in these matters should be willing | 
to remain so imperfeetly informed, as are a 
large proportion of the farming community, 

English Hay is proposed as the test of 
the comparative value of the other articles | 
used. his is so generally used, so valu-! 
able, and of so unifurma character that it 
may well have this distinction. Tabular 
statements, from time to time, have been 
published, varying with the experience of | 
those who framed them, giving general | 
views, approximating without doubt to cor-! 
rectnerss, One of this kind can be found in| 
the Report of the Commissioner of Patents | 
for 1843, page 120, from which an abstract | 
was taken in our Transactions for 1844, ! 
page 33. But we are not quite satistied, | 
for instance, with being informed that 275 
pounds of green stalks of Indian corn are | 
equal to 100 Ibs. of hay, or that 23-4 Ibs. 
of green corn fodder, equals one pound of 
hay. We want to know something further | 
about it. We want to know, for example, | 
of feed will operate on a 


and a writer of the highest order; and will face of the organs which are destined to | In the vicinity of a dense population, the} 


he aceept my respectful acknowledgements? | omyey food to it. 


on his account of the Tare Culture, which rot, and every new leaf. 
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A plaot gains another | 88pplying the market with milk is one of 
: j a te 
I beg leave to offer an observation or two! mouth aud stomach with every new fibre of the best applications of the produce of the 





| 


farm. Many expedients are adupted to far- 











nish food, when the osdinary supplies are 
cut off ; as when the pasture lands are 
parched with drought, in August and Sep- 
tember, Perhaps no one auxiliary has 
come into more general use, than green 
corn stalks, cultivated for this purpose, af- 
ter the crop of grass has been gathered, — 
Why is this done? Has any one made 
certain the fact by experiment, that this 
kind of feed does actually increase the 
quantity of milk, to any considerable ex. 
tent? The experience of some of the Com- 
mittee in distributing several tons of this 
kind of fodder to a flock of thirty or forty 
cows, daily, for several successive years, 
during the season of its production, has left 
great doubts of its value ; especially in ine 
creasing the quantity of milk. This crop 
is abundant and very easily grown. It is 
readily and greedily devoured by the ani- 
mal, It may be used advantageously to 
save the pastures from being too closely 
fed. But if the prodace of the animals js 
not essentially increased by the feed, then 
the labor of growing, gathering and dis- 
tributing, is in a great measure lost. We 
will not presume to speak positively, for we 
have not made those carefal observations 
necessary to warrant this ; but so firas we 
have observed, in superintending one of the 
largest milk farms in the vicinity of Salem, 
(the Pickman farm, so ealled,) our impres- 
sions are that much less benefit is derived 
from this kind of feed, than is usually as- 
cribed to it. ; 
the cultivation of corn in this manner, by 
the aid it affords in pulverizing the soil, and 
better fitting it for the crop the ensuing sea- 
son ; especially if a dressing of manure is 
applied at the time of planting, and well 
harrowedin. Vigilant attention will thus 
enable the tenant of a few acres, to realize 
two crops, where but one ordinarily grows, 

In expressing a quere as to the expedien- 
cy of cultivating Indian corn, to be used 
green, for the soiling or feeding of cattle, it 
is done more to awaken attention to the sub- 
ject, than because of confidence in our 
present impressions. We are aware of the 


recommendations that have been given to (Uy) 
this crop, in our own publications, and by » 


those whose opinions we regard as of the 
highest authority. To be consistent, there- 
fore, itis proper to advert to these, until 
the question shall be definitely settled by 
well conducted experiments. In remarks 
upon promiame offered for soiling in 1923,~ 
Col. Pickering observes, that * Indian coro 
will be well grown for soiling by the mid- 
die of Jaly, and wiil continue green and in 
full sap until the last of August. In order 
to continue a supply of this rich green food, 
to which probably no other vegetable of our 
‘country is equal, especially for milch cows, 
pieces of land may be planted in succes- 
sion, so that some may be in full sap to the 
last of September.’? The same distin- 
guished practical observer remarks, in the 
Jast communication he made to the Society, 
Sept. 25, 1828 : 

*« The great value of Indian corn stalks, 
in their green state, for feeding cattle, milch 
‘cows especially, I have before mentioned,” 
alluding unquestionably to the quotation be- 
fore made. ** That which 1s planted early 
for this use, will be ready for cutting just 
when, in our common summers, the pas- 
tures begin to fail.’? **To have this fod- 
der, through the season, in its green and 
most juicy state, it should be planted at 
different times ; so that the Jatest planted, 
should attain its proper growth by the mid- 


die of September, and continue till the {j/ 


frosts appear, usually about the first of Oc- 
tober’? ‘The observations of Mr. Ware 


and others, who have cultivated and used [| 


this vegetable to such an extent for several 





Some benefit may accrue from it 
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years, is the basis on which our queries as | 
to its value are founded. We consider this | 
one of the most interesting subjects for fur- | 
ther experiments now open to cultivators; | 
and hope by the remarks we have made to | 
awaken attention to the same. Nothing | 
can be lost by such experiments ; they 
bring with them their own reward. The 
products are sure to yield a liberal indemni- 
ty, for all investments, either of lubor or of 
dressing with manure. 
(Concluded next week.) 


Pork.—If we onthe Kennebec cannot 
equal Ohio in the amount of pork, we can 
equal itin the quality or size of the swine. 
Mr. David Lexington of this town, killed 
a hog last week which weighed 705 pounds 
when dressed, and we understand a hog to 
be dressed when the scanty clothing which 
nature furnishes is wholly stripped off; and 
he has nothing on hin and nothing in him. 

[Kennebec Journal. 


The man who is attached to the soil, will 
endeavor to make it better, instead of wearing 
it out, withthe view of leaving it year alter 
next, for the West. 
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Por the Boston Cultivator. 
The Child and the Butterfly. 

Tell me, thou Butterfly, 

Lightly soariug up on high, 

Bathing in the flower cup, 

Drinking al) its 6“ ecetmess up, 

Insect, gay and light on wing, 

What message dost thou bring ? 


Child ! "twas God that bade me fly, 
Upward gaily to the sky;— 

Gave my wings of golden hue, 
Taught me drink the pearly dew, 
Raised me from the loathsome worm, 
In the path you often spurn. 





Child so full of mirth and glee, 
Sing in gladness merrily; 

Fix thy gaze upon the sky, 
Dwell among the stars on high; 
God one day will give thee wings,— 
Take thee up where serapli sings, 





LLEN. 





= - -— 
For the Boston Cultivator. 
Te Young Ladics. 

The young of both sexes are extremely prone to 
distrust themselves, in regard to their mental quali- 
fications, and are thus easily detained from making 
any great effort to rise in the esteem of the public. 
Young ladies, in particular, are slaves to this feeling, 
That portion of our magazines devoted to t! 
left to be filled by matter, other than that which is 
original. J | 

The difficulty cannot arise from there not being a 
sufficient number qualified to eoutribute to the litera- 
ture of the day; for ne count “an boust of more 
and better educated females than America. | 

The chief difficulty lies in a want of confidence in | 
themseives. Fear of censure stiould keep no person | 
from making an attempt; although ithas an over- | 
whelming influence upon many. What though your 
productions are severely censured; or even attract | 
no attention, and are passed by as of a worthless 
character?) Why despond or despair of success? Re- 
member that you are just beginning to mount that | 
eminence, upon the summit of which the laurels of 
fame are hidden. Strive to overcome the dilliculties 
which lie in your path; for dilieulties you will have, | 
and some too, of no ordinary nature. Never let the 
distance between your own and others’ productions, | 
who have gone before you, discourage you in the 
Jeast. They have had years of practice, and there- 
fore should surpass the young and inexperienced. | 
They once stood where you now stand, and looked 
upon those who had precede’ them with the same 
wonder and astonishinent, with which you now look 
upon them. 

With perseverance, and a firm determination that! 
you WILL succeed, you too tnay in after years stand 
in a position, to attract tl attention and admiration | 
of an ambitious world. Try then, and if you fail to] 
accomplish the end for which you toil, then yours! 
will be a solitary instance, where perseverance has | 
failed to bring success. After having pursued the 
course of a“ Hermans,” a" Sigourney,” and others of | 
like repute, of your sex, if you are then no nearer the | 
goal which you strive to gain, then in yielding the 
field to others, you will have the pleasure of knowing 
thatit was not in your power to have gained a stand- 
ing in the public’s estimation equal to theirs. Once 
more the argument of perseverance is pressed upon 
your attention. Yield not the fleld until you have 
made a fair trial of your abilities, and if you do so, 
you will NEVER yield. The spark which burned at 
first but dimly, will, by unremitting toil, though un- 
perceived by you, expand and burst forth in all its 
power, and fully repay you for all the pains you have 


suffered in bringing it te light. * 
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President's Messaue. 

The following is the residue of the Mess- 
age, a summary of which we gave in our last. 

Congress is earnestly invokea, for the sake 
of the Union, its harmony, and our continued 
prosperity, as a nation, to adjust, at ite pre- 
sent session, this, the only dangerous ques- 
tion which lies in our path—ifnotin some one 
of the modes suggested, in some other which 
may be satisfactory. 

{n anticipation of the establishment of reg- 
ular governments over the acquired territories, 
a joint commission of officers of the army and 
navy has heen ordered to proceed to the coast 
of California and Oregon, for the purpose of 
making reconnoissances and a report as to the 
propef sites for the erection of fortifications or 
other defensive works on land, and of suitable 
situations for naval stations. The informa- 
tion which may be expected from a scientific 
and skilful examination of the whole face of 
the coast will be eminently useful to Congress, 
when they come to consider the propriety of 
making appropriations for these great nation- 
al ohjects. Proper defences on laud will be 
necessary for the security and protection of 
our possessions; and the establishment of na- 
vy yards, and a dock for the repair and con- 
struction of vessels, will be important alike 
to our navy andcommercial marine. Without 
such establishments, every vessel, whether of 
the navy or of the merchant service, requiring | 
repair, must, at great expense, come round! 
Cape Horn to one of our Atlantic yards for 
that purpose. With sucli establishments, ves- 
sels, it is believed, may be built or repaired 
as cheaply in California as upon the Atiantic 
coast. They would give employment to many 
of our enterprising ship-builders and mechan- 
ics, and greatly facilitate and enlarge our com- 
merce in the Pacific. 

As it is ascertained that mines of gold and 
silver, copper, and quicksilver exist in New 
Mexico and California, and that nearly all the 
lands where they are found belong the United 
States, itis deemed important to the public 
interests that provision be made for a geolo- 
gical and mineralogical examination of these 
regions. Measures should be adopted to pre- 
serve the mineral lands, especially such as 
contain the precious metals, tor ‘he use of the 
United States; or if brought into market, to 
Separate them from the farming lands, and 
dispose of them in such manner as to secure 
a large return of money to the treasury, and 
at the same time lead to the development of 
their wealth by individual proprietors and 
purchasers. Todo this, it will be necessary 
to provide for an immediate survey aud loca- 
tion of the lots. If Congress should deem it 








should be sold in small quantities, and ata 
fixed minimum price. | 

L recommend that surveyor generals’ office 
be authorized to be established in New Mex- | 
ico and California, and provision made for 
surveying and bringing the public lands into 
market at the earliest practicable period. In 
disposing of these lands, I recommend that 
the right of pre emption be secured, and lib- | 
eral grants made to the early emigrants who 
have settled or may settle upon them. | 

It will be important to extend our revenue 
laws over these territories, and especially over 
California, at an early period. There is al- | 
ready a considerable commerce with Califor- 
nia; and until ports ofentry shail be establish. | 
ed and collectors appointed, no revenue can be | 
received, 

If these and other necessary and proper 
measures be adopted for the development of 
the wealth and resources of New Mexico and 
California, and regular territortal govern:neuts 
be established over them, such will probably 
be the rapid enlargement of our commerce and 


navigation, and such the addition to the na- 
tional wealth, that the present generation may 
live to witness the controlling commercial and 
monetary power of the world transferred from 
London and other European emporiums to the 
city of New York, 

The apprehensions which were entertained 
by some of our statesmen, in the earlier peri-! 
ods of the government, that our system was 
incapable of operating with sufficient energy | 
and success over largely extended territorial 
iimits, and that if this were attempted, it! 
would fall to pieces by its own weakness, 
have been dissipated by our experience. By 
the division of power between the States and 
the federal government, the latter is found to 
operate with as much energy in the extremes 
as inthe centre. Itis as efficient in the re- 
motest of the thirty States which now com 
pose the Union, as it was in the thirieen! 
States which formed our constitution. In. | 
deed, it may well be doubted, whether, if our 
present population had been confined withia 
the limits of the original thirteen States, the! 
tendencies to centralization and consolidation 
would not have been such as to have encroach- 
ed upon the essential reserved rights of the 
States, and thus to have made the federal! gov- | 
ernmenta widely different one, practically, | 
from what it is in theory, and was intended to 
be by its framers. So far from entertaining! 
apprehensions of the safety of our system by| 
the extension of our territory, the belief is| 
confidently entertained that each new State | 
gives strength and an additional guaranty for} 
the preservation of the Union itself. | 

In pursuance of the provisions of the thir- | 
teenth article of the treaty of peace, friend-| 
ship, limits, and settlement, with the repub- | 
Hie of Mexico, and of the act of July whe} 
twenty-ninth, 1848, claims of our citizens | 
which had been ‘already liquidated and de-| 
cided against the Mexican republic,” amount. | 
ing with the interest thereon, to two million} 
twenty-three thousand eight hundred and! 
thirty-two dollars and fifty-one cents, have | 
been liquidated and paid, There remain to} 
be paid of these claims, seventy-four thousand 
one hundred and ninety two dollars and twen- 
ty-six cents. 

Congress at its last session having made no 
provision for executing the fifieenth article of | 
the treaty, by which the United States assume | 
to make satisfaction for the ‘unliquidated | 
claims” of our citizens against Mexico, to] 
“an amount not exceeding three and a quarter | 
millions of dollars,” the subject is again re- | 
commended to your favorable consideration. 

In the month of May last, I communicated | 


| 


information to Congress that an Indian war) 


had broken out in Oregon, and recommended | 1923, 1832, and 1842. “Whilst hy the repeal distant disbursements, and when the banks, 
that authority be given to raise an adequate! of highly protective and prohibitory duties | the fiscal agents of the government, and the 
number of volunteers to proceed without de- | the revenue bas been increased, the taxes on depositories of its money, were suspended, 
lay to the assistance of our fellow citizens in| the people have been diminished. They have | the public credit must have sunk, and many 
that territory. The authority to raise such a| been relieved from the heavy amounts with , Millions of dollars, as was the case during 
force not having been granted hy Congress, | which they were burdened under former laws the war of 1312, must have been sacrificed in 


as soon as their services could be dispensed 
with in Mexico, orders were issued to the re- 
giment of mounted riflemen to proceed to Jef- 
ferson barracks, in Missouri, and to prepare 
to march to Oregon as soon as the necessary 
provision could be made. Shortly before it 
was ready to march, it was arrested by the 
provision of the act passed by Congress on 
the last day of the last session, which direct- 
ed that all the non commissioned officers, mu- 
sicians and privates of that regiment, who 
had been in service in Mexico, should, upon 
their application, be entitled to be discharged. 
The effect of this provision was to disband 
the rank and file of the regiment; and before 
their places vould be filled by recruits the sea. 
son had so far advanced that it was imprac- 
ticable for it to proceed until the opening of 
the next spring. 

In the month of October last, the accomp- 
anying communication was received from the 
governor of the temporary government of Ore- 
gon, giving information of the continuance of 
the Indian disturbances, and of the destitution 
and defenceless condition of the inhabitants, 
Orders were immediately transmitted to the 
commander of our squadron in the Pacific, to 
despatch to their assistance a part of the na- 
val forces on that station, to furnish them with 
arms and ammunition, and to continue to give 
them such aid and protection as the navy 
could afford, until the army could reach the 
country. 

It is the policy of humanity, and one which 
has always been pursued by the United States, 





proper to dispose of the mineral lands, they 


te cultivate the good will of the aboriginal 

















{the immediate and only cause of the existing! disturbances, the operations of the revenue 


; sented to have been the long delay of the 


| over which they formerly roamed. 


| own defence, have performed valuable mili-| often occurred under the bank deposit system. 





tribes of this continent, and to restrain them! credit and commerce throughout Europe in 
from making war and indulging in excesses, | 1843, have afiected injuriously to any consid- 
by mild means, rather than by force. erable extent any of the great interests of the 
That this could have been done with the! country, or arrested our onward march to 
tribes in Oregon, had that territory been! greatness, wealth, and power. 
brought under the governmentof our laws at, Had the disturbances in Europe not occur- 
an earlier period, and had suitable measures | red, our commerce would undoubtedly have 
been adopted by Congress, such as now exist | been still more extended, and would have 
in our intercourse with the other Indian tribes | added still more to the national wealth and 
within our limits, cannot be doubted. Indeed, | public prosperity. But norwithstanding these 


hostility of the Indians of Oregon, is repre- | system, established by the tariff act of 1346 
| have been so generally beneticial to the gov 
United States in making to them some tri- | ernment and the business of the country, that 
fling compensation, in such articles as they | no change in its provisions is demanded by a 
wanted, for the country now occupied by our wise public policy, and none is recommended. 
emigrants, which the Indians claimed, and| The operations of the cons itutional treasury 
Thiscom- | established by the act of the sixth of August, 
pensation had heen promised to them by the | 1846, in the receipt, custody, and disburse- 
temporary government established in Oregon, | ment of the public money, have continued to 
yutits fulfilment had been postponed from | be successful. Under this system the public 
time totime, for nearly two years, whilst. finances have been carried through a foreign 
those who made it had been anxiously wait- | war, involving the necessity of loans and ex 
ial gov- | traordinary expenditures, and requiring dis- | 
tant transfers and disbursements, withoutem | 
harrassment, and no loss has occurred of any 





ing for Congress to establish a territoria! 





ernment over the country. 

The lndians became at length distrustful of 
theirgood faith, and sought redress by pluo 
der and massacre, which finally led to the 
present difficulties. A few thousand dollars 
in suitable presents, as a compensation for most beneficial upon the business of the coun- 
It has tended powertully to secure an 


of the public money, deposited under its pro- 
visions, Whilst it has proved to be safe and 
useful to the government, its effects have been 


the country which had been taken possession | try. 
of by ourcitizens, would have satistied the exemption from that inflation aud fluctuation 
Indians, and have prevented the war. A of the paper currency so injurious to domes- 
small amount properly distributed, it is confi- | tic industry, and rendering so uncertain the 
dently believed, would soon restore quiet. In| rewards of labor, and it is believed has largely 
this Indian war our fellow citizens of Oregon | contributed to preserve the whole country 
have heen compelled to take the field in their from a serious commercial revulsion, such as 


tary services, and been subjected to expenses In the year 1847 there was a revulsion in the 
which have fallen heavily upon them. Jus- | business of Great Britain of great extent and 
tice demands that provision should be made | intensity, which was followed by failures in 
hy Congress to compensate them for their that kingdom unprecedented in number and 





services, and torefund tothem the necessary amount of losses. This is believed to be the 
expenses which they have incurred. | first instance when such disastrous hankrupt- 
I repeat the recommendation heretofore cies, occurring in acountry with which we 


made to Congress, that provision be made for have such extensive commerce, produced little 
the appointment of a suitable number of In.) or no injurious effect upon our trade or curren 
dian agents to reside among the tribes of Ore-| cy. We remained but little atiected in our | 
gon, and that asmall sum be appropriated to money market, and our business and industry | 
enuble these agents to cultivate friendly rela- were still prosperous and progressive. 

| 


tions with them. If this be done, the pres-| During the present year, nearly the whole | 
ence of a small military force will be all that) continent of Europe has been convulsed by 
is necessary to keep them in check, and pre- civil war and revolutions, attended by numer- 
serve peace. | ous bankruptcies, by an unprecedented fail in 

I recommend that similar provision be | their public securities, and an almost univer- 
made as regards the tribes inhabiting north- sal paralysis of commerce and industry; and 
ern Texas, New Mexico, California, aud the | yet, although our trade and the prices of our; 
extensive region lying between our settle- | products must have been somewhat uufavora- | 
ments in Missouri and these possessions, as bly affected by these causes, we have escaped 
the most effective means of preserving peace | & revulsion, our money market is compara- 
upon our borders, and within the recently ac- | tively easy, and public and private credit have 
quired territories. | advanced and improved. 

The operations of the tariff act of i846 have | It is confidently believed that we have been 
been such during the past year as fully to saved from their eflect by the salutary opera- 
meet the public expectation, and to confirm: tion of the constitutional treasury. It is cer 
the opinion heretafore exprepsed of the wis- | tain, that if the twenty-four millions of speere 
dom of the chag , in our revenue system imported” into the country during the fiscal 
which was efteg ys; it. The receipts under | year ending onthe 30th of June, 1847, haa 
it into the treasury 4 ih first fiscal year af-| gone into the banks, as toa great extent it 
ter its enaetineh:, py-eeded by the sum of five must have done, it would, in the absence of 
million forty-four thoueam! four hundred and | this system, have been made the basis of aug- 
three dollars and nine cents, the amount col-| mented bank paper issues, probably to an 
lected during the last fiscal year under the tar- amount not less than sixty or seventy millions 
iff act of 1842, ending the thirtieth of June, | of dollars, producing, as an inevitable conse- 
1846. The total revenue realized from the quence of an inflated currency, extravagant 
commencement of its operation, on the first prices for a time, and wild speculation, which 
of December, 1846, until the close of the last, must have been followed, on the reflux to Eu- 
quarter, on the thirtieth of September last, repe, the succeeding year, of so much of that 
being twenty-two months, was fifty-six mil-| specie, by the prostration of the business of 
lion six hundred and fifty-four thousand five the country, the suspension of the banks, and 
hundred and sixty-three dollars and seventy- the most extensive bankruptcies. Occurring, 
nine cents—being a much larger sum than | 48 this would have done, at a period when the 
was ever before received from duties during , country was engaged ina foreign war; when 
any equal period under the tariff acts of 1524 


| considerable loaus of specie were required for 





in the form of increased prices or bounties discounts upon loans, and upon the deprecia- 
paid to favored classes and pursuits. | ted paper currency which the goverament 
The predictions which were made, that the | would have been compelled to use. 
tariff act of 1846 would reduce the amount of} Under the operations of the constitutional 
revenue below that collected under the act of treasury, not a dollar has been lost by the de- 
1842, and would prostrate the business and | preciation of the currency, The loans requir- 
destroy the prosperity of the country, have| ed to prosecute the war with Mexico were 
not been verified. With an increased and in- | negotiated by the Secretary of the Treasury 
creasing revenue, the finances are ina highly above par, realizing a large premium to the 
flourishing condition. Agriculture, commerce | government. The restraining etlect of the 
| and navigation, are prosperous; the prices of | system upon the tendencies to excessive paper 
manufactured fabrics, and of other products, | issues by banks, has saved the government 
are much less injuriously affected than was to from heavy losses, and thousands of our busi 
have heen anticipated, from the unprecedented | ness men from bankruptcy aud ruin. The 
revulsions which, during the last and the | wisdom of the system has been tested by the 
present year, have overwhelmed the industry | experience of the last two years; and itis the 
and paralyzed the credit and commerce of so | diciate of sound policy that it should remain 
many great and enlightened nations of Eu- | undisturbed. The modifications in some of 
rope. | the details of this measure, involving none of 
Severe commercial revulsions abroad have | its essential principles, heretofore recommend 
always heretofore operated to depress, and | ed, are again presented for your favorable con 
often to affect disastrously, almost every | sideration. 
branch of American industry. The tempo- In my message of the sixth of July last, 
rary depression of a portion of our manufae- | transmitting to Congress the ratified treaty of 
turing interests is the effect of foreign causes, peace with Mexico, | recommended the adop- 
and is far less severe than has prevailed on | tion of measures for the Speedy payment of 
all former similar occasions, the public debt. In reiterating that recom- 
It is believed that, looking to the great ag- | mendation, I refer you to the considerations 
gregate of all our interests, the whole country presented in that message in its support. The 
was never more prosperous than at the present | public debt, including that authorized to be 
period, and never more rapidly advancing in | negotiated, in pursuance of existing laws, and 
wealth and population. Neither the foreign jincluding treasury notes, amounted at that 
war in which we have been involved, nor the | time to sixty-five million seven hundred and 
loans which have absorbed so large a portion | seventy-eight thousand four hundred and fifty 
of our capital, nor the commercial revulsion | dollars and forty-one cents. 


| 








in Great Britain in 1547, nor the paralysis of | Funded stock of the United States, amount- 











ing to about half a million of dollars, has been 
purchased, as authorized by law, since that 
period, and the public debt has thus been re- 
duced; the details of which will be presented 
in the annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The estimates of expenditures for the next 
fiscal year, submitted by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, it is believed will be ample for all 
necessary purposes. If the appropriations 
made by Congress shai] pot exceed the amount 
estimated, the means in the treasury will be 
sufficient to defray all the expenses of the 
government; to pay off the next instalment of 
three millions of dollars to Mexico, which 
will fall due on the thirtieth of May next; and 
still aconsiderable surplus will remain, which 
should be applied to the further purchase of 
the public stock and reduction of the debt. 
Should enlarged appropriations be made, the 
necessary consequence will be to postpone the 
paymentof the debt. Though our debt, as 
compared with that of most other nations, is 
sinall, it is our true policy, and in harinony 
with the genius of our institutions, the 
should present to the world the rare spectac 











of a great republic, possessing vast res 
and wealth, wholly exempt from .public 
debtedness. This would add still more to 
our strength, and give to us a still more com- 
inanding position among the nations of the 
earth, 

The public expenditures should be econom- 
ical, and be confined to such necessary olijects 
as are clearly within the powers of Congress. 
All such as are not absolutely demanded should 
be postponed, and the payment of the public 
debt at the eatliest practicable period sho 
be a cardinal principle of our publie policy. 

For the reason assigned in my Jast aunual 








message, I repeat the recommendation that a 
branch of the mint of the United States be 
established at the city of New York. The 
importance of this measure is greatly increas- 
ed by the acquisition of the rich mines of the 
precious meta!s in New Mexico and Calilor- 
nia, and especially in the latter. 


heretofore 





I repeat the recommendati 
made, in favor of the graduation and reduction 
of the price of such of the pulilic lands as 
have been long offered in the market, and have 
remained unsold, and in favor of extending 
the rights of preemption to actua! settlers on 
the unsurveyed as well as the surveyed lands. 

The condition and operations of the army, 
and the state of other branches of the public 
service under the supervision of the War 
Department, are satisfactorily presented in 
the accompanying report of the Secretary of 
War. 

On the return of peace, our forces were 
withdrawn from Mexico, and the volunteers 
and that portion of the regular army engaged 
for the war were Cishanded, Orders have 
been issued for stationing the forces of our 
permanent establishment at various positions 
in our extenced country, where troops may be 
required. Owing to the remoteness of some 
of these positions, the detachments have vot 
yet reached their destination. Notwithstand- 
ing the extension of the limits of our country 
and the forces required in the new territories, 
itis confidently believed that our present mil- 
itary establishment is sufficient forall exigen- 
cies, so long as our peacefu! relations remain 
undisturbed. 

Of the amount of military contributions 
collected in Mexico, the sum of seven hundred 
and sixty-nine thousand six hundred 
dollars was applied towards the payment of 
the first instalment due under the treaty with 
Mexico. The further sum of three hundred 
and forty-six thousand three hundred snd 
sixty-nine dollars and thirty cents, has been 
paid into the treasury, and unexpended balan- 
ces still remain in the hands of disbursing 








hity 








officers and those who were engaged in the 
collection of these moneys. After the procia- 
mation of peace, no fur her disbursements 
were made of any unexpended moneys arisi; 
from this source. The balances on hand were 
directed to be paid into the tre asury, and in- 
dividual claims on the fund will remain unad- 








justed until Congress shall autnorise their 
settlement and payment. These claims are 
not considerable in number or amount. 

I recommend to your favorable consider 
the suggestions of the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy ia re 
Jation on this subject. 

Our Indian relations are presented ina most 
favorable view in the report from the War 
Department, The wisdom of our policy in 
regard to the tribes within our limits, is clear y 
manifested by their improved and rapidly im- 
proving condition. 

A most important treaty with the Menomo- 
nies has been recently negotiated by the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs in person, by 
which all their land in the State of Wiscon- 
sin—being about four millions of acres—has 
been ceded to the United States. This treat; 
will be submitted to the Senate for ratification 
at an early period of your present session. 

Within the last four years, eight important 
treaties have been negotiated with diflerent 
Indian tribes, and ata cost of one mitiion 
eight hundred and forty-two thousand dollars; 
Indian lands to the amount of more than 
eighteen million five hundred thousand acres, 
have heen ceded to the United States: and 
provision has been made for Settling in the 
country west of the Mississi; pi the tribes 
which occupied this large exteut of the public 
domain. 

The title to all the Indian lands withia the 
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several States of our Union, with the excep- 
tion of afew small reservations, is sow ex- 
tinguished, and a vast region opened for set- | 
tlement aod cultivation, 

Nothiag can retard the onward progress of 
our country, and prevent us from assuming 
aud maintaining the first rank among vations, 
but a disregard of the experience of the past, 
and a recurrence to an unwise public policy. 
We have just closed a foreign war by an hon- 
»—a war rendered necessary and 
vindicatton of the national 

The present condition of 





orable pe 
unavoidable in 


rights and houor 
ilar in some respects to that 





the country is sir 
which existed imme diately after the close of 
the war with Great Britain in 1815, and the 
oceasion is deemed to be a proper one to take 
a retrospect of the measures of public policy 
which folowed that war, There was at that 
period of our history a departure from our 

y. The enlargement of the pow- 
ral government by construction, 
was not warranted by any 
just laterpretation of the constitution, A few 
the close of that war, a series of 


earlier poli 





ers of the t 


which obtained, 


years after 
measures was adopted which, united and com- 
biued, constituted what was termed by their 
authors aud advocates the ‘ American sys- 
tem.” 

The introduction of the new policy was for 
a time favored by the condition of the coun 
try; by the heavy debt which had been oon 
tracted during the war; by the depression of 
the public credit, by the deranged state of the 
finances and the currency; and by the com- 
mercial and pecuniary embarrassmett which 
extensively prevailed, These were not the 
only causes which led to its establishment 
The events of the war with Great Britain, 
and the embarrassments which had attended 
its prose n, had left on the minds of many 
of our statesmen, the impression that our gov- 
erament was not strong enough, and that to 








wield its resources successfully, in great emer 
geucies, and especially in war, more power 
should be concentrated in its hands. Thisin 
creased power they did not seek to obtain by 
mode — an 
but by con 
They saw governments in the old 


the legitimate and prescribed 
amendment of the constitution 
struction 
world based upon ditfereut orders of society, 
and so constituted as to throw the whole 


power of nations into the hands of a few, who 
taxed and controlled the many without respon- 
sibility or restraint. In that arrangement 
they conceived the strength of nations in war 
There 


consisted was also something fasei 


nating in the ease, luxury, and display of the 
higher orders, who drew their wealth from 
The authors 
their ideas of political 
1 


the toil of the laboring millions. 
of the system drew 
economy trom what they had witnessed i 
ope, and particularly in Great Britain. 
They had viewed the enormous wealth con 
centrated in few hands, and hat the 
splendor of the overgrown establishments of 
an aristocracy which was upheld by the re- 
strictive policy. They forgot to look down 
upon the poorer classes of the English popu- 


lation, upon whose daily and vearly labor the | 
' 





seen 





great establishments they so much admired 
were sustained and supported. They failed | 
to perceive that the scantily-fed and half clad 
operatives were not only in abject poverty, 
but were bound in chains of oppressive ser- 
vitude for the benefit of favored classes, who 
were the exclusive objects of the care of the 


§ 


| 
| 





vernment, 

It was not possible to reconstruct society in 
the United Siates upon the European plan. | 
Here there was a written constitution, by | 


t rsand tithes were not recognized | 
’ j 
or A of was 
there'ore devised, calculated, if not intended, 
to withdraw power gradually and silently 
from the States and the mass of the people, 
and by construction, to approximate our gov 
erament to the European models, substituting 


which ord 


tolerate system measures 


an aristocracy of wealth for that of orders and 


titles. 

Without reflecting upon the dissimilarity of 
our jastitutions, aad of the condition of our! 
people and those of Europe, they conceived | 
the vaia idea of building up in the United} 
States asystem similar to that which they] 
admired abroad. Great Britain had a nation- | 
al bank of large capital, in whose hands was 
concentrated the controlling monetary and 


‘ 
‘ ; ol 
finance institution | 
wielding almost kingly power, and exerting | 
fluence upon all the operations of trade, 
and upon the policy of the government itself, | 
Great Britain had an enormous public debt, 
and it had become a part of her public policy 
to regard t Great 
Britain had alsoa restrictive policy, which 
placed fetters and burdens on trade, and tram- 
metled the productive industry of the mass of 
the nation. By her combined system er poli- 
ey, the landlords and other property holders 
were protected and enriched by the enormous 
taxes which were levied upon the labor of the 
country for their advantage. 

Iinitating this foreign policy, the first step 
in establishing the new system in the United 
States was the creation of a national bank. 
Not foreseeing the dangerous power and count- 
less evils which such an institution might 
tail on the country, nor perceiving the con- 


power of the nation; an 
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iis as a ** public blessing.” 








er 
nexion which it was designed to form between 





the bank and the other branches of the mis- 
called “An but feeling the 
embarrassments of the Treasury, and of the 
business of the country, consequent upon the 
who had held 





rican System,” 


war, some of our statesmen, 








different aud sounder views, were induced to 


yield their scruples, and, indeed, settled con- 
victions of its uncoustitutionality, and to give 
it their sanction, as an expedient which they 
It was a 
inost unfortunate error, as the subsequent his- 
tory and final catastrophe of that dangerous 
and corrupt institution have abundantly prov- 
ed. The bank, with its numerous branches 
ramified into the States, soon brought many 
of the active political and commercial men, 
in different sections of the country into the 
relation of debtors to it and dependents upon 
it for pecuniary favors, thus diffusing through- 
out the mass of society a great number of in- 
dividuals of power and influence to give tone 
to public opinion, and to act in concert in 
The corrupt power of 


vainly hoped might produce relief. 


cases of emergency. 
sucha political engine is no longer a matter 
of speculation, having been displayed in nu- 
merous instances, but most signally in the 
political struggles of 1332—'3—'4, in opposi- 
tion to the public will, represented by a fear- 





less and patriotic President. 
But the bank was bat one branch of the 
A public debt of mdre than one- 





rd twenty millions of dollars exist- 





hundred : 
ed; and it is not to be disguised that many of 
the authors of the new system did not regard 
its speedy payment as essential to the public 
prosperity, but looked upon its continuance as 
Whilst the debt existed, it 
and 


no national evil. 
furnished aliment to the national bank 
rendered increased taxation necessary to the 
amount of the interest, exceeding seven mil- 
lions of dollars annually. 

This operated in harmony with the next 
branch of the new system; which was a high 
protective tariff. This was to afford hounties 
to favored classes and particular pursuits, at 
the expense of all others. A proposition to 
tax the whole people for the purpose of en- 
riching a few, was too monst ous to be openly 
made. ‘The scheme was, therefore, veiled 
under the plausible but delusive pretext of a 
measure to protect ‘home industry,” and 
many of our people were, for atime, led to 
believe that a tax, which in the main fell upon 
labor, was for the benefit of the laborer who 
paid it. This branch of the system involved 
a partnership between the goveroment and the 
favored classes —the former receiving the pro- 
ceeds of the tax imposed on articles imported, 
and the Jatter the increased price of similar 
articles produced at home, caused by such 
tax, Itis obvious that the portion to be re- 
ceived by the favored classes would, as a gen- 
eral rule, be increased in proportion to the in- 
crease of the rates of tax imposed, and dimin- 
ished as those rates were reduced to the reve- 
nue standard required by the waats of the 
government. The rates required to produce 
a sufficient revenue for the ordinary expendi- 
tures of government, for necessary purposes, 
were not likely to give to the private partners 
in this scheme profits sufficient tu sullsfy sheli 
cupidity; and hence a variety of expedients 
and pretexts were resorted to for the purpose 
of enlarging the expenditures, and thereby 
creating a necessity for keeping up a high 
protective tariff. The effect of this policy 
was to interpose artificial restrictions upon 
the natural course of the business and trade 
of the country, and to advance the interests of 
large capitalists and monopolists, at the ex- 
pense of the great mass of the people, who 
were taxed to increase their wealth. 

Another branch of this system was a com- 
prehensive scheme of internal improvements, 
capable of indefinite enlargement, end suffi- 
cient to swallow up as many millions annually 
as could be exacted from the foreign commerce 
of the country. This was a convenient and 
necessary adjunct of the protective tariff. It 
was to be the great absorbant of any surplus 
which might atany time accumulate in the 
treasury, and of the taxes levied on the people, 
not for necessary revenue purposes, but forthe 
avowed object of affording protection to the 
favored classes. 

Auxiliary to the same end, if it was not an 
essential part of the system itself, was the 
scheme which, ata later period obtained, for 
distributing the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands among the States. Other expe- 
dients were devised to take money out of the 
treasury, and prevent its coming in from any 
other source than the protective tariff. The 
authors and supporters of the system were the 
advocates of the largest expenditures, whether 
for necessary or useful purposes or not, because 
the larger the expenditures the greater was 
the pretext for high taxes in the form of pro- 
tective duties 

These several measures were sustained by 
popular names and plausible arguments, by 
which thousands were deluded. The bank 
was represented to be an indispensable fiscal 
agent for the government, was to equalize ex- 
changes, and to regulate and furnish a sound 
currency, always and everywhere of uniform 
value. The protective tariff was to give em- 
ployment to ‘‘ American” labor at advanced 
prices; was to protect ‘‘ home industry,” and 
furnish a steady market for the farmer. In- 
ternal improvements were to bring trade into 
every neighborhood, and enhance the value 
of every man’s property. The distribution of 
the land money was to enrich the States, finish 
their public works, plant schools throughout 
their borders, and relieve them from taxation. 
But the fact, that for every sum taken out of the 
treasury for these objects, amuch larger sum 
was transferred from the pockets of the people 
to the favored classes, was carefully concealed, 
as was also the tendency, if not the ultimate 
design, of the system to build u 











p an aristoc- | 








‘racy of wealth, to control the masses of so |he required ‘the opinion in writing” of the 
‘ciety, and mouopelize the political power of | members of his cabinet, toaid him in arriving | 


the country. ‘atadecision. His cabinet gave their opin- 
The several hranches of this system were ion, and were divided upon the suhject—Gen- | 
‘so intimately blended together, that in their | eral Hamilton being in favor of, and Mr. Jef- | 
operation each sustained and strengthened the | ferson and Mr. Randolph being opposed to! 
others. Their joint operation was, to add the constitutionality and expediency of the! 
new burdens of taxation and to encourage a bank. It is well known, also, that President | 
largely increased and wasteful expenditure of Washington retained the bill from Monday, 
public money. It was the interest of the bank | the fourteenth, when it was presented to him, | 
that the revenue collected and the disburse-  uatil Friday, the twenty-fifth of February,— | 


ments made by the government should be | being the last moment permitted him by the | 
large, because, being the depository of the constitution to deliberate, when he finally | 
public money, the larger the amount, the | yielded to it his reluctant assent, and gave it} 


greater would be the bank profits by its use. | his signature. It is certain that as late as the | 
It was the interest of the favored classes, who | twenty-third of February—being the ninth | 
were enriched by the protective tariff, to have day after the bill was presented to him—he| 
the rates of that protection as high as possi- | had arrived at no satisfactory conclusion, — 
ble; forthe higher those rates, the greater jor, on that day, he addressed a note to Gen- 
would be their advantage. It wasthe interest | eral Hamilton, in which he informs him that 
of the people of all those sections and locali-| « this bill was preseuted to me by the joint 
ties who expected to be benefitted by expendi- | committee of Congress, at 12 o'clock, on Mon- 
tures for internal improvements, that the day, the fourteenth instant;” and he requested | 
amount collected should be as large as possi- | his opinion “ to what precise period, by legal | 
ble, to the end that the sum disbursed might interpretation of the constitution, can the | 
also he the larger. The States being the ben- | President retain it in his possession, before it | 
eficiaries in the distritation of the land money, | hecomes a law by the lapse of ten days.” If} 
had an interest in having the rates of tax im-! the proper construction was, that the day on | 
posed by the protective tariff large enough to) which the bill was presented to the President, | 
yield a sufficient revenue from that souree to’ and the day on which his action was had upon | 
meet the wants of the government without jt, were both to be counted inclusive, then the 

disturbing or taking from them the land fund; | time allowed him, within which it would be 

so that each of the branches constituting the | eompetent for him to return it to the House 


| 


' 
' 
| 
| 
| 
system had a common interest in swelling the jn which it originated with his objections, | 
| 
j 
! 
| 


‘public expenditures, They hada direct in-! would expire on Thursday the twenty-fourth 
terest in maintainiog the public dett unpaid, of February. General Hamilton, on the same 
and increasing its amount, becausethis would day, returned an answer, in which he states: | 

| produce an annual increased drain upon the | [| give itas my opinion that you have ten 
treasury, tothe amount of the interest, and days exclusive of that on which the bill was | 
render augmented taxes necessary. The op- | delivered to you, and Sundays; hence, in the | 
eration and necessary effect of the whole sys- present case, if it is returned on Friday, it| 

‘tem were, to encourage large and extravagant will be intime.” By this construction, which | 
expenditures, and thereby to increase the pub- the President adopted, he gained avother day 
lic patronage, and maintain a rich and splen- | for deliberation, and it was not until. the 
did government at the expense of ataxed and twenty-fifth of February that he signed the! 
impoverished people, | pill; thus affording conclusive proof that he! 
| tis manifest that this scheme of enlarged | had at last obtained his own consent to sign it | 
taxation and expenditures, had it continued to not without great and almost insuperable diffi- | 
prevail, must soon have converted the gov- culty. Additional light has been recently | 
ernment of the Union, intended by its framers shed upon the serious doubts which he had | 
to be a plain, cheap, and simple confederation on the subject, amounting at one time toa! 
of States, united together for common protec- | convietion that it was his duty to withhold his 
tion, and charged with a few specific duties, | approval from the bill. This is found among } 
relating chiefly to our foreign affairs, into@ the manuscript papers of Mr. Madison, au- 
consolidated empire, depriving the States of | thorized to be purchased for the use of the 
their reserved rights, and the people of their goveroment, by an act of the last session of 
just power and control in the administration | Congress, and now for the first time accessi- | 
of theie government. In this manner, the ‘ble to the public. From these papers, it ap-| 
whole form and character of the government pears that President Washington, while he 
would be changed, not by an amendment of yet held the bank bill in his hands, actually | 
the constitution, but by resorting to an un- requested Mr. Madison, at that timea member 
warrantable and unauthorized construction of | of the House of Representatives, to prepare 
that instrument. {the draftof a veto message for him. Mr. 

The indirect mode of levying the taxes by | Madison, at his request, did prepare the draft 
aducy Uo inserts, prevents the mass of the of such a message, and sent it to him on the 
people from readily perceiving the amount |gwenty-tirst of February, 1791. A copy of 
they pay, and bag wt ao few, who are this original draft, in Mr. Madison’s own 


{ 


thus enriched, and who seg’ to wield the po- handwriting, was carefully preserved by him, 
litical power of the cope, ge deceive and and is among the papers lately purchased by 
delude them. Were ge issenf collected by a Congress. {t is preceded by a note, written 
direct levy upon the people, a is the case in | on the same sheet, which is also in Mr. Mad- 
| the States, this cov’a unt occur. | ison’s handwriting, and is as follows : 

The whole system was resisted from its in-} February, 2ist, 1791. Copy of a paper 

‘ception by many of our ablest statesmen, some | made out and sent to the President at his re- 

of whom doubted its constitutionality and its | quest, to be ready in case his judgment should 
‘expediency, while others believed it was, in| tinally decide against the bill for incorporating 
!all its branches, a flagrant and dangerous in- | g national bank, the bill being then before 
| fraction of the constitution. | him.” 

That a national bank, a protective tariff, | Among the objections assigned in this pa- | 
levied not to raise the revenue needed, but for ! per to the bill, and which were submitted for 
protection merely, internal improvements, and | the consideration of the President, are the } 
the distribution of the proceeds of the sale of | following :— 
the public lands, are measures without the} ‘ [object to the bill, because it is an es-| 
warrant of the constitation, would, upon the | sential principle of the government, that pow- | 

maturest consideration, seem to be clear. 





It ers not delegated by the Constitution cannot | 
is remarkable that no one of these measures, | be rightfully exercised; because the power | 
involving such momentous consequences, is | proposed by the bill to be exercised is not ex. 
authorized by any express grant of power in | pressly delegated, and because I cannot satis- | 
| the constitution, No one of them is “‘inci-| fy myself that it results from any express | 
dent to, as being necessary and proper for the | power by fair and safe rules of interpretation,” | 
execution of the specitic powers” granted by| The weight of the precedent of the bank of | 
the constitution. The authority under which | 1791, and the sanction of the great name of 
it has been attempted to justify each of them | Washington which has been so often invoked 
is derived from inferences and constructions | in its support, are greatly weakened by the! 
of the constitution which its letter and its , developement of these facts. The experi- 
whole object and design do not warrant. Is | ment of that bank satisfied the country that it| 
it to be conceived that such immense powers | ought not tobe continued, and at the end of, 
would have been left by the framers of the | twenty years Congress refused to recharter it, 
constitution to mere inferences and doubtful It would have been fortunate for the country, | 
constructions? Had it been intended to con-} and saved thousands from bankruptcy and | 
fer them on the federal government, it is but | ruiu, had our public men of 1816 resisted the | 
reasonable to conclude that it would have been | temporary pressure of the times upon our fi- | 
done by plain and unequivocal grants. This | nancial and pecuniary interests, and refused | 
was not done; but the whole structure of to charter the second bank. Of this the! 
which the ‘‘ American system” consisted, ' country became abundantly satisfied, and at 
was reared on no other or better foundation ‘the close of its twenty years’ duration, as in| 
than forced implications and inferences of the case of the first bank, it also ceased to | 
power which its authors assumed might be | exist. Under the repeated blows of Presi- | 
deduced by construction from the constitution, | dent Jackson, it reeled and fell, and a subse- | 
But it has been urged that the national bank, | quent attempt to charter a similar institution 
which constituted so essential a branch of this | was arrested by the veto of Presicent Tyler. | 
combined system of measures, was notanew| Mr. Madison, in yielding his signature to| 
measure; and that its constitutienality bad | the charter of 1816, did soon the ground of | 
beea previously sanctioned, because a bank | the respect due to precedents; and, as he! 
had been chartered in 1791, and had received | subsequently declared ‘‘ the Bank of the Uni- | 
the official signature of President Washing-| ted States, though on the original question, | 
ton. A few facts will show the just weight held to be unconstitutional, received the Ex- | 
to which this precedent should be entitled, as | ecutive signature.” | 
bearing upon the question of constitationality. | [tis probable that neither the bank of 1791, | 
Great division of opinion upon the subject nor that of 1816, would have been chartered 
existed in Congress. Itis well known that but for the embarrassments of the govern- 
President Washington entertained serious | ment in its finances, the derangement of the | 
doubts both as to the constitutionality and ex- | currency, and the pecuniary pressure which | 
pediency of the measure; and while the bill , existed—the first the consequence of the war | 
was before him, for his official approval or | of the revolution, and the second the conse- | 
1, so great were these doubts, that | quence of the war of 1512. Both were re- 
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sorted to in the delusive hope that they would 
restore public credit, and afford relief to the 
government, and to the business of the coun. 
try. 

Those of our public men who opposed the 
whole ‘ American system ” at its commence. 
meut and throughout its progress, foresaw 
and predicted that it was fraught with incal. 
culable mischiefs, and must result in serious 
injury to the best interests of the country. 
For a series of years their wise counsels were 
unheeded, and the system was established.— 
[t was soon app: that its p 1 opera- 
tion was unequal and unjust upon different 
portions of the country, and upon the people 
engaged in different pursuits. All were equal. 
ly entitled to the favor and protection of the 
government. It fostered and elevated the 
money power, and enriched the favored few 
by taxing labor, and at the expense of the 
many. Its effect was to ‘‘make the rich 
richer, and the poor poorer.” Its tendency 
was to create distinctions in society based on 
wealth, and to give to the favored classes un- 
due control and sway in our government. It 
was an organized money power, which resist- 
ed the popular will, and sought to shape and 
control the public policy, 

Under the pernicious workings of this 
combined systems of measures, the country 
witnessed alternate seasons of temporary ap- 
parent prosperity ; of sudden and disastrous 
commercial revulsions; of unprecedented 
fluctuation of prices, and depression of the 
great interests of agriculture, navigation, and 
commerce ; of general pecuniary suffering, 
and of final bankruptcy of thousands. After 
a severe struggle of more than a quarter of a 
century, the system was overthrown. ; 

The bank has been succeeded by a practical 
system of finance, conducted and controlled 
solely by the government. The constitutional 
curreacy has been restored ; the public credit 
maintained unimpared, even in a period of 
foreign war; and the whole country has be- 
come satisfied that banks, national or State, 
are not necessary as fiscal agents of the goy- 
ernment. Revenue duties have taken the 
place of the protective tariff. The distribu- 
tion of the money derived from the sale of the 
public lands has been abandoned, and the cor- 
rupting system of internal improvements, it 
is hoped, has been effectually checked. 

It is not doubted, that if this whole train of 
measures designed to take wealth from the 
many and bestow it upon the few, were to 
prevail, the effect would be to change the en 
tire character of the government. One ouly 
danger remains. It is theseductions of that 
branch of the system, which consists in in- 
ternal improvements, holding out, as it does, 
inducements to the people of particular sec- 
tions and loculities to embark the government 
in them without stopping to calculate the in- 
evitable consequences, This branch of the 
sfstem is so intimately combined and linked 
with the others, that as surely as an effect is 
produced by an adequate cause, if it be resus- 
citated and revived, and firmly established, 
it requires no sagacity to foresee that it will 
necessarily and speedily draw after it the re- 
establishment of a national bank, fhe revival 
of a protective tariff, the distribution of the 
land money, and not only the postponement 
to the distant future of the payment of the 
present national debt, but its annual increase. 

lentertain the solemn conviction, that if 
the internal improvement branch of the 
‘* American system " be not firmly resisted at 
this time, the whole series of measures com- 
posing it will be speedily re-established, and 
the country be thrown back from its present 
high state of prosperity, which the cxisting 
policy has produced, and be destined again to 
witness all the evils, commercial revulsions, 
depression of prices, and pecuniary embar- 
rassments, through which we have passed 
during the last twenty-five years. 

To guard against consequences so ruinous, 
is an object of high national importance, in- 
volving in my judgment the continued pros- 
perity of the country. 

have felt it to be an imperative obligation 
to withhold my constitutional sanction from 
two bills which had passed to the two houses 
of Congress, involving the principle of the 
internal improvement branch of the ‘ Ameri- 
can system,” and conflicting in their pro- 
visions with the views here expressed. 

This power conferred upon the President by 
the constitution, [ have on three occasions 
during my administration of the executive 
department of the government, deemed it my 
duty to exercise, and on this last occasion of 
making to Congress an annual communication 
‘‘ of the state of the Union,” it is vot deem- 
ed inappropriate to review the principles and 
considerations which,bave governed my ac- 
tion. I deem this the more necessary be- 
cause, after the lapse of nearly sixty years 
since the adoption of the constitu‘ion, the 
propriety of the exercise of this undoubted 
constitutional.power by the President has for 
the first time been drawn seriously in questiou 
by a portion of my fellow-citizens. 

The constitution provides that ‘‘every bill 
which shall have passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate, shall before it be- 
come a law, be presented to the President of 
the United States; if he approve, he shal! 
sign it, but if not, he shall return it with his 
objections, to that house in which it shall 
have originated, who shall enter the objec- 
tions atlarge on their journal, and proceed to 
reconsider it. 

(Concluded on page 403.) 
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State Reform School. 
We would heartily commend to the notice 
of our readers, the following account, from 
the Advertiser, of the formal dedication of 


on the 7th inst, } 

A large number of gentlemen assembled | 
from all parts of the State, at the invitation of 
the Trustees. Most of the members of the 
State Government, and the Board of Educa- 
tion;—the officers of different charitable insti- 
tutions; and other gentlemen distinguished for 
their interest in philanthropic movements 
were present, to the number of 2 or 300 to take 
part in the exercises of the day. 

At about 12 o'clock this company assembled 
in the large workshop, where about thirty 
boys were assembled, who are the first occu- 
pants of the Schools, having been sent here, | 
since i's opening, by different Courts in the 
State. 

These boys suag an appropriate song, writ- 
ten for the occasion by Charles Thurber, Esq. 
ot Worcester. After prayer, offered by Rev. | 
Dr. Pierce, Hon. Emery Washburn delivered 
an address to the assembly. 

He spoke of the institution as one where 
the State appeared in the duty of a parent.— | 
He congratulated them that Massachusetts | 
should have been the first State in this coun- 
try to enter on this charitable duty. It seem- 
ed sigvally appropriate to the character which 
the State has gained in beginning different en- 
terprises of charity and education. ‘ And, no 
less, was it an honor to that secret benefactor, 
who has assisted in this work, whose left hand 
does not know what his right hand has done. 
On him, Judge Washburn passed a high and 
generous eulogy, 

He passed on speak of the remarkable 
changes constantly introduced into the admin- 
istration of criminal law. He traced down 
these changes from the early tortures of the 
middle ages, through the horrors of the pris- 
on system as exposed by Howard, and Mrs, 
Fry, down to our own day. The arrangements 
for punishment seem to have kept always be- 
hind the spirit of the age. This position he 
illustrated by alluding to the wager of battle, 
remaining in the English law to the present 
generation, and toa terrible case in our own 
history when at Salem an o'd man of eighty, 
arraigned for witchcraft, who was crushed to 
death for his silence, by the peine forte et 
dure. 

Tracing down the improvement in criminal 
jurisprudence to the point, where, in prison 
discipline, the necessity of discriminating be- 
tween different classes of offenders was ob- 
served first, Mr. Washburn alluded to the ne- 
cessity, so evident, in discriminating between 
the ages of offenders. Stating the law in 
Eogland, this country and the European con- 
tinent on this point, he congratulated the au- 
dience that the necessity of a special disci- 
pline for the young was, now, at length, per- | 
ceived through the civilized world. The first | 
establishment specially arrayed for juvenile | 
offenders was made in 1833, and there are now 
nearly 20 in France, 33 in Wertemberg, 19 in 
Russia, 3 in Hanover, and 3 in Baden, while 
abeginning had been made in England. Of 
these establishments, he could only stop to 
name that of Hamburg; of Metteraye in 
Fiance; and of Parkhurst in the [sle of Wight 
in England, as the most successful. 

From this introduction he passed to exam- 
ine the question of the right of Society to pun- 
ish. On the one hand it was urged that pun- 
ishment is meant simply to strike dread into 
other offenders;—and, on the other, that crime 
isa moral disease, which we have only a 
tight to deal with in attempting to cure it,— 
He considered the truth as lying between 
these extremes, and quoted Puflendorf and | 
Beccaria to these points. The origin of crime 
was not tobe sought simply in native moral 
dispositious,—nor in physical conformations 
—nor in the state of social institutions, but 
rather in all these causes;—and, on all the ex- 
ternal causes which act upon crime, Society is 
bound to act for their removal. 

Tracing the means for removing these caus- 
es, he concluded that the State must have the 
right to take the place of a parent to those 
children whose parents could not discharge 
the trast imposed upon them. Certainly this 
power would not be questioned in th present 
case, where none but convicts should be ad- | 
mitted, And yet, no effort would be made, | 
even here, to give the atmo@phere or the as- 
sociation of the prison, but the hope of the in- 
stitution rested in its availing itself of the pa- | 
rental discipline of home and of school. 

The necessity for such an institution was | 

made evident from statistics, which showed 
that 300 boys were in the year 1846 sentenced 
to jails and other places of punishment. In | 
this connection, Judge W. expressed the hope | 
that the result of the school might be such as 
to justify a release of the boys who should be 
trained here from the infamy hanging over 
discharged convicts on their return to life, and 
imposed on them under our law. 
_ The address closed by eloquently commend- 
ing the institution to the community, and ex- 
hibiting the high hopes to be entertained for 
its success, 


After a benediction pronounced by Dr. 














Pierce, the company dispersed in different 
parts of the building, to assemble again at 2 
o'clock, and partake of a bountiful dinner, 
provided in one of the halls, served with the 
neat talle equipage prepared for the school. 

After dinner, Gov. Briggs, Mr. Geo. Denny, 
Rev, Mr. Rogers, Gov. Lincoln and Rev. 
Henry Colman spoke with spirit and interest 
of the new enterprise. 

The company then dispersed, and examined 
the different parts of the building. It is built 
around a square, being three stories high in 
front, with wings about twenty-five feet high 
on the sides, and closing up the square be- 
hind. The building is now wholly finished. 
[t contains permanent arrangements for two 
hundred boys, which can be enlarged, by tem- 
porary arrangements, so as to accommodate 
three hundred. Around large halls and pass- 
ages, as high as the wings, are arranged, in 
three corridors above each other, cells or 
rooms, about seven feet by five, each contain- 
ing a bed and the other furniture for one sleep- 
ing place, an effort being made to ventilate 
these sleeping apartments. 

The chapel, school-rooms, work-rooms, with 
the kitchens and other offices, are nicely ar- 
ranged on a large and airy plan. 

Twenty-six boys, from twelve years old up- 
ward, have been committed to the institution 
since the firstof November. They were in 
school-room in the afternuon, with their teach- 
er. They seemed bright and contented. One 
of them asked an officer of our court to send 
him his sled from Boston, which he gladly 
promised to do. 

The farm is of 160 acres, well situated for 
its puposes, and forms three-fourths of the 
boundary of Chauncy Pond, a fine, large sheet 
of fresh water. 

City Intelligence. 

Suicide. —Capt. David Lane of Gloucester, 
master of bark Manto, committed suicide at 
the Pearl street House on Saturday afternoon, 
by catting his throat witha razor. Coroner 
Prait held an inquest on the body,and the jury 
returned a verdict in accordance with the 
above. Deceased was 45 years of age, and 
leaves a wife and three children. No cause 
is assigned for his committing the rash deed. 

A New Fraud.—Two’s of the City Bank, 
Boston, changed to 10's. The vignette on the 
genuine, of both denominations, are the same, 
but ou the frauds, on left hand, the figure 10 
is inserted—there are none on the original.— 
Easily detected by holding up to the light.— 
In the frauds the Two, in faint letters, on the 
face of the bill remains unchanged. {Evening 
Gazette. 

The Exchange Bank Error.—We did in- 


justice, says the Courier, to the teller of the! 
Exchange Bank the other day, in stating that | East do not contain such an antidote as good community, but valuable to those who have 
he paid out two $1000 bilis instead of two! sense ought to extract from observation and , been unfortunate enough to be bitten. 


8100s upon a check for $200. The check was | 


‘very carelessly drawn—the leader between the 


figures 200 and the word dollars being nearly | opportunities for t 
in the form of a cipher—so that at first sight | no disease are prect 
it would he taken for a check for $2000. Mr. | Conditions can be 1, 





The Cholera. 

Cholera in New York.—Report of Dr. A. 
Whiting, quarantine, Staten Island, Thars- 
day, Dee. 7 :—‘* Since my report of yesterday, | 
six new cases of cholera have occurred at the | 
marine hospital, four of which were inmates | 
of the hospital, previous to the arrival of the | 
ship New York, Four have died since my 
Jast report.” | 

Friday, Dee. 8.—** Two new cases of chol- | 
era, and two deaths from cholera, have occur- | 
red, from among the passengers of the ship 
New York, since last report.” 

The Evening Post says, a person who had 
been at the quarantine, was on Wednesday | 
seized with the cholera ip Greenwich street; 
he was promptly sent back. | 

The New York Journal of Commerce of 
Friday evening says :—** The Board of Health 
have been sitting today a part of the time with | 
'closed doors,—several physicians heing in at- 
tendance to present a report on the Cholera. 
There are rumors of several cases in the city, | 
but whether well-founded or not, we are una- 
ble to say.” 

‘On examination of the list of passengers 
who arrived here in the packet ship ‘New 
York,” says the Express, “itis found that 
{the immigrants are natives of Baden, Prussia, 
| Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and France. In some 
of these places the reports from Europe show 
that the Cholera has prevailed, and it is pos- 
sible, therefore, that the infection has been | 
| communicated in that way,—though this isa 
circumstance which would go a great length 
to disprove the opinion very generally enter- 
tained that the Cholera is not contagious.” 
The New York Sun has a letter written from 
New Orleans, dated 30th ult., stating that the 
barque Lucia Field, Capt. Rich, ‘‘ sailed from 
New York, for Matanzas, thence to Cron- 
stadt, up the Baltic; on her return, stopped at 
Bremen, taking 160 passengers, and sailed for 
New Orleans; on her passage across the At- 
lantic, she lost twenty or more of her passen- 
gers, five having died since she made the Ba- 
hama banks and several sick on board. The 
) cases exhibit all the symptoms of the disease 
| during its ravages in 1832, and many who died | 
‘at sea on hoard of the above barque, did not | 
live more than six hours after the appearance 
of the complaint.” | 

The facts go to corroborate the belief that | 
the genuine Asiatic cholera has again invaded ' 
lour shores. Little alarm, however, seems to | 
exist. As the London Times justly remarks, | 
lee are now in possession of the most useful | 
lof all antidotes to panic—reasonable informa- | 
Irion. Sober-mindedness and manliness make | 
a far better prescription than assafeetida and 
opinm,and are more infallibly and inexhausti- | 
bly at hand. All the empirical recipes of the 























reflection. The ch@era i¢ often singularlg 
mild in its commene™,, t, presenting unusual | 
"i tidotes. Against, 
/ “bre readily taken. 
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Edward Eastinan, to whom the money was|safety of any indiyjgs.! aight, humanely | 
paid by mistake, has returned all but £300, ! speaking, be almost certainly insured ; and 
and has given bis note for that amount, paya-| what is more, the conditions involve nothing | 
ble in one year, that being the best settlement | heyond the most accessible aids. We are 


which could be made with him. 


Cases of Swindling.—The Times states | all proper sanitary precautions against this ec- , the bandage three or four times a day, for a 


that Madame Sebier, a French woman, who 
sells flowers in a store on Washington street, 
was called ona day or two since by a lady 
who purchased a dollar's worth of flowers, 
and paid with a $5 counterfeit bill, for which 
24 in good money was returned as change. 
Mrs. Sebier also had one of the Chase’s Da- 
guerrian Cards, in the form of a $10 bill, pass- 
ed to her as good money. 

A lady at the North End gave birth, last 
week, to three children. The mother and two 
of the babes are doing well, so says the doctor 
of the Atlas. 

Infanticide.—An infant was exposed a few 
nights since in the doorway of the dwelling 
house of Mr. Pierce, Harvard Row, Charles- 
town. An iamate of the house heard the door 
bell ring about eight o'clock, and went to the 
door, but discovering no person, sbut the door 
and thought no more of the matter. In the 


morning a basket containing a dead infant | 


was found in the doorway. 


Loss of Bark Altorf, of Boston, and three 
Lives. —Capt. Clark, of schooner Charran, at 
New Orleans from Campeachy, 18th, and 
Sisal 23d ult., reports that the bark Altorf was 
lost 2d ult. on the Alicrane Reef, and that 
Captain Prime, his wife, and a seaman were 
drowned. He learned no further particulars; 
but the newspaper called the Amigo del 
Pueblo, of Campeachy, of 10th, announces 
that on the morning of the previous day the 
passengers of a merchant ship arrived there, 
which had been shipwrecked on the bar of 
the Alicrane. Itadds that she was bound 
from Hamburg to Vera Cruz, with a cargo 
valued at $400,000, 

The Altorf belonged to this port, and was 
bound from Hamburg to Vera Cruz, Prime, 
master, and was overdue at lastaceounts, She 
is said to have had the most valuable cargo 
ever sent from Hamburg to Vera Cruz, con- 
sisting principally of German linens, and be- 
lieved to be entirely for German account. 

[ Adv. 


Accident.—The Concord (N. H.) States- 
men, says Mr. Jos. Bradley of that town was 
instantly killed on the railroad track, a few 
days since, by a train of cars. 
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glad to see that our city authorities are taking 


centric epidemic. [Transcript. 
The health officer reports one new case and | 


‘three deaths on Saturday. The disease has | 


thus far been confined to the quarantine. 





Capture of a Slaver.—Capt. Kennard, of 
ithe ship Goodwin, which arrived at this port | 
lon Sunday, reports that the American brig 

Frederica, with 400 slaves on board, had been 

captured by H. B. M. ship Britomart, on the 

j west coast of Africa and taken to St. Helena | 
‘in October. She had been frequently boarded 

\tiy H. B. M. beig Dart, and those on board 

| represented her as an American, consequently | 
| she was permitted to continue her cruise until | 
lthe time of her capture by the Britomart. | 
| When captured she was under Brazilian | 
i colors, having been transferred, as usual, upon | 
ithe coast without papers. She was captured | 
in the Congo River; about 40 slaves had died, 
the others, over 400, would be sent to the 

British West India islands, ‘' with their own | 
free will and consent!” 





Accident from Fire-arms.—Two youths! 
went from Lowell on Friday, ona gunning | 
expedition; and one of them, named Parker | 
Winn, was shot in the leg ubove the knee, by 
the accidental discharge of his companion’s | 
gun. The wound bled very profusely, and | 
while his companion started for a house about | 
aquarter of a mile distant, to procure aid, | 
young Winn tied his handkerchief over the 
wound, by which his life was no doubt saved. 
He was finally brought to the city and his leg 
was amputated about six inches below the 
hip, by Dr. Kimball. 

A Large Clock.—Mr. Dent, the eminent 
chronometer maker, has got the contract for 
making the great clock for the Victoria tower 
of the houses of Parliament ; price £1600,— 
It is to strike the hours on a bell of from eight 
to ten tons weighit,chime the quarters on eight 
bells, and show time on four dials of 30 feet 
in diameter, 


Dr. Batchelder,of Royalson,in this State, who 
for a long period of years has enjoyed an em- 
| inent medical reputation, died suddenly while 
jsitting in company with his friends, a few 
| days since. He was about 78 years of age, 
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| were destroyed by fire on Sunday morning, 








Proceedings of Congress ! 
Thursday, Dec. 7. 

In the Senate, Mr. King of Alabama, an- 
nounced the death of his !ate colleague, (Hon. 
Dixon H. Lewis,) in a very feeling and touch- 
ing address, in which he dwelt upon his char- 
acter, talent and patriotism. 

In the name of the State of Alabama, he | 
thanked the Common Council of the city of | 
New York for the honors and the attention 
paid the deceased. 

The usual badge of mourning was ordered 
for that day, with the usual ceremonies. 

Messre. Dix and Dickinson of New York, 
added a few remarks to the eulogy of Mr. 
King, after which the Senate adjourned over 
till Monday. 

In the House, the Hon. Mr. Ashmun of 
Mass., introduced, and called for considera- 
tion, a resolution, ordering the publication of 
the debates of the House, in two newspapers | 
in Washington, viz: the National Intelligen- 
cer and Washington Union,—uapon the ssa 

| 





agreed upon by the other body. 

Mr. Wentworth of Illinois, opposed the 
resolution. It was a proposition, he said, to| 
pension old and established Party Presses 
ton the House or the country;—and it went 
upon the supposition, that there were but two 
great parties, when there were more. 

Mr. Root of Ohio, opposed the resolution, 
and at some length,—but while he was speak- 
ing, the Secretary of the Senate came in, and 
the Speaker cried a—Message from the Sen- 
ate, announcing the death of the Hon. Dixon 
H. Lewis. 

Mr. Harris of Alabama, then addressed the 
House upon the virtues and the abilities of the 
deceased, and closed by offering the customary 
resolutions, 

Whereupon, the House adjourned (in con- ; 
currence wiih the Senate,) over to Monday. 





Hydrophobia. 

In Wilmington, Mass., Mr. Parsons, the 
tavern-k@@per, in attempting to chain a dog, | 
a few days since, which had given symptoms | 

} 





of hydrophobia, was very badly bitten in the 
leg. The dog soon afterwards died in par- 
oxysins, which left no doubt as to the nature 
of his malady. Every precaution hag been | 
taken for the security of Mr. Parsons, but the 
agonising apprehensions of himself and 
friends, in view of the probability of a fatal 
developement from the bite,can hardly be con- 
ceived. 

An effective preventive for Hydropho- 
bia.—We cut the following recipe from the 
Mark Lane Express, and would remark, if it 
he true that tobacco will absorb and extract | 
the poison from bites of reptiles and rabid an- 
imals, it must not only be very pleasing to the 


We think there may be virtue in it, and | 
would recommend at least a trial of it. If it 
be a sure preventive of the bite of veno- 
mous reptiles, we do not see why it would not 
be to those bitten by rabid animals. 

In the event of a bite from an animal in a 
rabid state or otherwise, sponge and wash the 
part as soon as possible with clear water; then 
take good leaf tobacco, and make a bandage 
of it on the place bitten or lacerated; change 


week ; this will effectually absorb and extract 
any poison that inay have ledged itself in the 
part bitten. It leaf tobacco cannot be ob- 
tained, take strong manufactured cut tobacco 
and use itinthe same manner. In America 
the Indians in their travels through forests 
and prairie lands, always carry the leaf to- 
bacco with them, and when they are bitten by 
serpents and other venomous reptiles, they use | 
the leaf tobacco in the way described ; and it 
is an invariable antidote against hydropho- 
bia and other fatal effects. [R.M. Taylor, 
Gloucester, 


Fires. 

Two fires occurred in Utica on the 7th inst., | 
which destroyed O'Neil’s copper and sheet! 
iron manufactory—loss €30,000, partially in- | 
sured: and the Common Council buildings, | 
valued at $3,000. All the city records were | 
destroyed. The only property saved a 





the portraits of two of the Mayors. 

The !oss occasioned by the burning of the 
pianing mill of Messrs. Kenedy, Prime & Co., 
adjoining the City Mills, and Mr. L. Rich- 
ard’s snuff store, in Salem, last week, is es 
timated at $4000; with no insurance. 

The N. Y. Journal of Commerce says, the 
extensive barn and out-houses, belonging to 
Gen. Jeramiah Johnson, at East Brooklyn, 


together with all his crops, hay, corn, &c.— 
Six horses andtwo cows were burned. The 
loss is estimated at $75,000, but we should 
suppose ittoo high. There was only a par- 
tial insurance. 


Connubial Bliss.—Col. Bliss was united in 
the bonds of matrimony to Miss Betty Taylor, 
daughter of the President elect, on Thursday 
last, at Baton Rogue. [Point Coupee, La., 
Echo, 25th ult. 


Gen. Taylor has sent in his resignation as 
Major General commanding the Western di 
vision of our army, and it will take effect af- 
ter the first of February next. 


The smal! pox is raging in Brattleboro’, Vt. 
The selectmen have resolved to establish a 
hospital, and have every one in the town vac- 
civated. 








| 
ii 





Rallroads in the United States. 

The New York Sun calls attention to the 
fact, that in the matter of railroads, notwith- 
standing our deficient capital, we have done 
more than Great Britain, France and Germany 
put together, There is scarcely a section of 
the United States without a railroad in oper- 
tion, or in progress of building. The total 
number of miles of railroad in the United 
States at the present time, completed or near- 
ly so, is 5903, of which 1616 miles are in the 
States of New York and Massachusetts.— 
Massachusetts has the Jargest amount of rail- 
road of any State in the Union, 880 miles; 
and to this fact, in a good degree, Boston 
owes the more than proportionate prosperity 
she enjoys compared with this city. 

New York has 737 miles of railroad, built 
at acost of $21,000,000. Massachusetts has 
already expended nearly €30,000,000 in rail- 
roads. The total of railroads in New Eng- 
land, out of Massachusetts, completed or 
nearly so, is 1496 miles, at a cost of about 
€15,000,000, Out of New Eugland and New 
York, the total of roads is 3870, costing about 
€125,000,000. The United States at this mo- 
ment has invested in railroads over $225,000, - 
000; the roads projected and corporated would 
swell the investment to near £390,000,000.— 
This is a magnificent beginning, when we 
consider that the first railroad in the United 
States was built since 1829. 

The statistics of railroad accidents present- 
ed in the experience of our Massachusetts 
roads are as follows: killed on the cars, 155 ; 
injured, 195. Killed and injured at cross- 
ings, 20; by bridges, 56; and om the track, 
23, In the precaution adopted for the public 
security on the English and French roads we 
may find examples worthy of imitation. The 
English system of fencing in the roads and 
employing a signal police, must he adopted, 
before we have the security necessary on our 
railroads. The practice of sueing Corpora- 
tions for damages (those of Massachusetts 
have already paid $156,000) in case of injury, 
will be attended with good effects; and we 
hope that every accident attributable to culpa- 
ble neglect or the employment of incompetent 
persons will he made the subject of a suit for 
damages. Make it for the inferest of our 
railroad corporations to take extra precautions 
and we shall not have so many serious acci- 
dents to deplore. 


From Yucatan.—The schooner Charron, 
Capt. Clark, arrived yesterday from Cam- 
peachy, via Sisal, having left the former port 
on the 13th and the latter on the 23d inst. 

Capt. Clark reports that the U.S. sloop of 
war Saratoga sailed from Campeachy on the 
3d inst., on a cruise to the westward. He 
left in port the U. S. schooner Flirt—all well. 

The following reports are given in the Ami- 
go of the 18th, in relation to the war with the 
Indians. A section of the Ist Division, with 
its headquarters of Tekax, had visited the 
towns of Ticum, Tixcuytum, and Peucuyut, 
having dispersed the savages, who were en- 
trenched and in considerable force, particularly 
at Tixcuytum. At this place the contest lasted 
an hour and a half, but the whites at last en 
tered the town, although with the loss of a 
sargeant and two soldiers killed and eleven 
wounded, On the 4th four other detachments 
left Tekax—where the General-in-Chief ar- 
rived that night with his suite—for the same 
towns. They skirmished with the savages 
at Ticum and Tixcuytum, and finally drove 
them from their parapets and defences, with- 
out other Joss than one oflicer and three sol- 
diers being wounded. These reports, the 
latest we have, put at rest the rumor some- 
what prevalent of Jate, that Tekax was be- 
sieged by the savages. 

From certain movements undertaken, it 
would appear that operations are about to be 
commenced upon the principal encampment of 
the rebels. On the 4th Col. Morales marthed 
from Izamel to Yazcaba with 900 men, where 
he would incorporate his force with that of 
Sr. Mendez, commandant of the 4th Division. 
Detachmenuts were left to protect the line as 
follows: 214 men at Izamel, 350 at Tunkas, 
500 at Cenotillo, aud 39u at Citas, [N. O. 
Pic., Nov. 29. 


Instantly killed.—As Mr. Charles White, 
in drawing a child's light wagon filled with 
groceries, was crossing the Lowell Railroad 
track, near Bacon’s Bridge, Medford, about 7 
o'clock on Friday evening, he was struck by 
the northern Express train from Lowell, and 
instantly killed. He was dragged by the 
collision a distance of some twenty rods, and 
horribly smashed and mutilated, so that frag- 
ments of limbs and brains were scattered 
around. Mr. White was 26 years of age and 
leaves a wife and child. 


Purchase of a Gravel Hill.—The city of 
Boston lately purchased in Weston, near the 
line of the Worcester Railroad, a gravel hill, 
two acres in extent, and in some places forty 
feet high, for one thousand dollars, the land to 
revert to the original owner as soon as the 
gravel is removed. This gravel is to be 
brought into Boston by the Worcester Rail- 
road, for the purpose of filling up the twelve 
or fifteen acres of City Flats on the “ Back 
Bay,” socalled. [ Traveller, 


The Isthmus of Darien.—The whole dis- 
tance across the Isthimus is sixty miles, forty 
of which is up the Chagres river, and is per- 
formed in canoes, the balance of twenty miles 
is made on mules—the whole journey takes 
about two days. 
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From Mexico. 


mmmercial Times af 


The 


New Orleans Ce 


details of news from Vera 
The 
embrace the material tterms 
ed his office, as Sec- 


ith contains 


Cruz tothe 24th ult iowing extracts 


Senor Otero had restg 


retary of Foreign Adairs, and was succeeded 
by Don Luis Guevas 

“The most barefaced robberies contin 
Lately.no fewer 
by 


yse of prosecu- 





be committed at the capital 
than two hundred well-kKnowa thieves left 
the Santiago gate, for the pury 
ting their nefarious avocation at the fruit fair 
of San Juan de los Jagos. 

The Siglo states that the Government, in- 
stead of favoring the flight of Paredes, sent 
expresses to Tainpico, to secure his arrest 
{t had been ascertained that he had passed in 
a carriage through the town of San Juan Teo 





! 


tihuacan, escorted by a band of 200 men, prin- | 


This confirms, 


says the El Aro Iris, the intelligence that he 


cipally Spanish peasants. 


left Vera Cruzio the British steamer 
In Coahuila the Indians were committing 
terrible devastations, and there were no troops 
availal 
lt is stated that there will shortly be a con- 
siderable reduction in the duties oa imported 





je to be employed against them. i 


goods, and an absolute prohibition of arti- | 
cles, the like of which fabricated in the 
couoty, 

Da Arco Iris says that the Government is 
about to accede to the desire of the iohabi 


of Vera Craz 
aod the Castle of Saa Juan 


tants of the State 
rison of that city 
de Uli 
volunteers, commanded exclusive ly by otheers 
National Guard, 


diffi 


a should be composed of companies of 








He 





ulties of rrera’s ac 


1¢ fiscal 





tration are said to be very great. He canic 
get any capitalist te negotiate the v0.0 ol 
the indemnity, nor the Save ) proceediug 
ir the import duties, 

A decree was published by President Her 
rera, on the 4th ullt., baming the contingent to 
be furnished by each State to the standing 








that the gar- | 


army of Mexico. According to a decree of 
Congress, it is never to exceed iv ooo men 
viz: 6000 iniantry aruiliery, 400 sappers 
and miners, and 1800 cavalry. Their pay, in 
cluding everything, Is $15 ¢ nth, tothe in- 
fantry soldier; 817 to the artillery map a id 
engineer, and 316 to the cavairy. ‘he arm- | 
ed force does net include the military cole. 


nies to be established along the line of the 
frontier, 

The 
cess, was called together immediately, in ses- 
Sion extraordinary. 


Mexican Congress, which was in re 


We have received from P. F. Little, of 
Litue Compton, a communication explanatory 
of the subject which called forth the censure 

Cultivator of Qet. 14th, which exoner- 






*s him from those 





the token in 
with pre v 
We 
m aod would remark, that we would 


subject unexplained e ction 





us transactions, would fully 
them ure very happy to receive the coin- 
municatic 


not intentionally hurt a hair of his head, or 


his getting an honest livelihood for 


he 


from our disposition toassist, rather than re 


prevent 


himself and family. This well 


tard his progress in any honest pursuit. 





eived the back numbers of the 
1, and commend it to the favor 


We have re 
American Fo 


of our readers, 





as one of the best and most 
Each 


colored 





ant monthly periodicals of the day. 


number contains four beautifully 
prints of flowers, true to the life 


most favorably, the care bestowed inthe man 
as of the 
Added to these, are 16 pages of letter 


press, description of the subjects discussed, 


agement well as in the details 


work 
mode of propagation and ¢ medical 
and be 





ure, 





properties and uses &c., 
form, with paper of unusually good quality, it 
will form, at the end of each volume, a! 





eau 





tiful appe 
table. Itis edited by Dr. A. BLS 
pablished by Green & Spencer, N. 


per annum 





Accompanying the above, we have the 12th) 








No., Vo}. 2. of the Hlustrated Natural History ; 
a remarkable book, whether as it regards its 
price, or peculiarly interesting character, It 
contains four fine engravings, three of ani- 
mals and one of birds, with scientific and 
popular descriptions,running through 32 pages 
of letter press, atthe price of $1 perannum. 
It is published monthly by Green & Spencer, 
N. ¥Y. and conducted by the same talented 
editor, Dr. A. B. Strong. 

We understand that the inhabitants of the 


North Sehoo! District, in North Malden, have 
petitioned to be set off in a separate town 
under the name of Melrose. 

The following is the valuation of said dis 











trict 

Real Estate... a) 
Verso Prope © » 985 
Non Resident. ..... eves ° 2 43079 
060s Coss dccvecsteses « -B3R574 

ta, nt @1.6S each, pay Poll Tax: 

als # cent * Town"... 
Whole amount Of tat,.ccccceeseeseeeeeeee 





Miscel 
receive 


M. 


communications have been 
E. H. Levering, Nella, A. 
Bop Enis G., W.H. EF, Revils. 

Trial for Murder.—The trial of Michael! 
Riley for the alleged murder of Josiah Childs« 
ot Natic k 
Court. We shal! give the results in our next. 


is now progressing inthe Supreme 


severe remarks, though 


justify | 


knows 


; exhibiting | 


ing in quarto | 


dage to the parlor or dining room! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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More Gold Marvels | 
A letter from an old friend of ours, says the | 
Transcript, the Rev. Walter Cotten, Alcalde | 
of Monterey, California, appears under date 
of August 29th, in the Journal of Commerce | 





of last evening, in whie!. Mr. Colton tells 
some new marvels in relation to the late gold 
discoveries. He says: 


‘* Al present the people are running over 
the country and picking it ont of the earth 
here and there, just as a thousand hogs, let 
louse in a fore si, would reot up ground nuts.— 
Some get eight or ten ounces a day; end the 
They make the most 
for 


least active, one ortwo 
who employ the Wild indians to hunt it 
them. There is one man who has sixty Indi- 
ans in his employ—his profits area doliar a 
know nothing of 
the 


they will give an ounce 


The wild Indians 
wonder what 


ininute. 
its value, and 
want to do with it; 


pale faces 
of it for the same weight of coined silver, ora 
thimble full of glass beads, or a glass of grog 
And white men themselves olten give au ounce 
of ich is worth at our minteighteen dol- 
lars or more bottle of 


wt 


it 





fora bran a botle 
ot soda powde rs, or a plug of Tobaceo, 


gers 


I know 


and two days, 


get 


“As to the quality which the dig 


take a Jew facts as evidence. seven 
men who worked seven weeks 
Sundays excepted, on Feather river; they em 
d got 


two 


ployed on an average filty Indians, a: 
out in Uhese seven Weeks and two Gays, 
tive pounds of pure gold, 


hundred aud seven 





the gold, and 
be a fact—so stick a 
who work 


I know the men and 
ki 


pin there. 


have seen 





yw what they state to 


I know ten other men 


ed ten days in company, ¢ ioyed no lodians, 





and averag 





-d in these ten days fiiteen hundred 
I know 


i: 
ay 


dollars each. another man who got 


out ofa basia in a rock, not larger than a wash 
Low!, two pounds and a half of gold in fifteen 
minutes. Not one of these statements would 
I helieve, did I not kaow the men personally, 
and know them to be plain matter of faet men 
men who open a vein et gold jus@@s cooly 
as you would open a potato hill.” 
“We 


us one at ¢ 


Mr. Colton says in conclusion : want 


amint. Let Congress send nee 
over the Isthmus; else this grain gold goes to 
Mazatlan, to Chili and Peru—where it is lost 
to our national currency. Over a million of 
gold, at the lowest computation, is taken froin 
these mines every mor - 
etter from Col. Mason, 





A very interesting 
’ Catiforn 





the military commandant 
communicated by the Secretary of War, 2 





dantly confirming the wildest of the stories 
that have reached us in regard to these extra- 
ordinary discoveries. Col. Mason gives a 
description of a visit made hy him to the mia- 
ing region, July last. The first discovery 
was made the latter part of last April, and in| 
July there were some 4000 people, men, wo- 
men and children, hunting for gold on the 


spot. The region is so extensive, and the 
gold so abundant, that no collisions have yet 
taken place among the gold hunters. All live 


in tents in the open air; and when a man can- 

not find more than fifty dollars worth a day be 

moves off to another spot. Col, Mason has 

no hesitation in saying, that “there is more 

gold in the country drained by the Sacramen- | 
to and San Joaquin rivers, than will pay the 

cost of the present war with Mexicoa hnodred | 
ttmes over. No capital is required to obtain} 
this gold, as the laboring man wants nothing} 
but his pick and shovel and tio pan, with] 
which to dig and wash the gravel; and many 

frequently pick gold out of the crevices of | 
rocks with their butcher knives, in pieces 

from one to six ounces.” 

Was evera parallel state of things in hu- 
man history? Col, Mason says that no offi- 
cer can now live in California on his pay, 
money has so little value; the prices of neces 
sary articles of clothing and subsistence are 
so exorbitant aad labor so high, that to hire a 
cook or servant has become an impossibility, 
save tothose who are earning from thirty to 
forty dollars aday. A carpenter or mechanic 
would not listen to an offer of less than fifteen 
or twenty dollars a day. It seems impossi- 
ble but that these discoveries must result in 
the great depreciation of the value 
and a disturbance of the circulating 


of gold 
medium 


throughout the world. 

A letter from Sonoma, California, dated 
Aug. 5th, says 

The mining fever is raging here as we!! as 
elsewhere. Spades, shovels, pickaxes, hoes 


bottles, vials, snatf boxes, brass tubes, earth 
ern jars, and even barrels, have been pur in 
requisition, and have also abruptly left town 
I have heard from: one of our citizens, who 
has been at the gold placeroa few weeks; he 
nad collected 81500 worth of the “root of 
evil,” and was still averaging at the rate of 
$100 per day. Another gent, wife 
collected #500 worth in one day. 


ual 
and t | 
Another 
still, who shut up his hotel here, some five or 
six weeks since, has returned with #2200 in 
pure virgin gold, collected by his own exer. 
tions, with no other aid than a spade, pick 
and Indian basket 

Governor Mason has agreed to take gold 
dast in payment of duties. 





There seems to 
be no longer any doubt about the genuirz 
of these gold discoveries. 

The N. Y. Express says a specimen of the 
yellow dirt, which is just now turning the 





eness 


een 
ceived by 8 gentieman in Syracuse, this State, 
who pronounces it the genuine metal. The 
specimens are in the crude state, but the acids 


heads of the California people, has t re. 


prove themto be the pure article. 
way, have 


3y the 


fears been expressed in various 











| five pennyweights of pure gold, worth 8125.— 


quarters, that che Californians will experience 
some incovenience from a scarcity of provis- 
We trust there will be 
more anxiety on that score—inasmuch as Jet. ! 
ters have been received from some of the gold | 
diggers, which state that they have no time | 
to eat. One man had not stopped to masti- | 


ions, ere long. 


no 


{cate a mouthful for three weeks, so intent was | 


he on raking up ‘“‘the root of all evil.” 

California Gold.—Father Ritchie of the | 
Union, has seen some of the gold brought | 
from California. Lieut. Losser pronounces it | 
tobe pure. The Secretary of War has a box | 


of it valued at $3000, which he intends coin- 


ing into medals for the gallant officers wae 
served during the late war. | 


} 
The Peansylvanian of Saturday says that a | 





deposit ef 816,000 worth of California gold 
was made at the Mint yesterday, by a 
nan just arrived via Panama, who brings} 
with him an equal amount belonging to other | 


geotle- | 


-_ { 
parties. The deposit though not yet assay- | 
ed, has been sufficiently tested to prove it to | 
be of unusual purity. We understand other | 


parties in the city are in possession of speci- | 


mens of great value. 


For California.—The gold mania, and high 
prices of goods, hasi cuced shippers to look | 
to California as a desirable market at the | 
The barque John W. Coffin, | 
has cleared for California, with an assorted 


At Néw York there 
are eight or ten vessels up for the same mar- 


| 
present time. 


| 





' 525 1 
cargo valued at $26,000. 





} thata 
vessel is to sail thence with a band of adven- 


ockKk 


gives a report 


turers. 





Gold in 3 in It would that a 
rich harvesi of gold may he teaped elsewhere 
than in California, The New York Evening 
Post publishes the following extracts from a 
letter in relati ie Whitehall 
in Virginia, owned by Com. St 


seem 





1 lo cold mine 


xkton, Major | 











Heiss and others : | 
Fredericksburg, Va., Dec. 1, 1343. I was] 

at the White mines—Mr. Reding as | 

there in high spirits. In sinking a shaft yes 


atl 


one 


terday, they cut through a corner of a 
rich vein, and Mr. Reding washed out 


panfull of the ore, one hundred and twenty- 
Mr. R. C> Taylor of Philadelphia was there 


aud saw it washed, and weighed it. Com 
Stockion, with three negroes, last week pound- 
ed out, in hand from the common 
ore, six pounds of pure gold in two or three 
days. You must not think that Iam exagger- 
ating in what I have written about Whitehall, 


for I have stated nothing but facts. 


mortars, 


City Intelligence. 

er MuntcieaL Siscriga.—At the Election in 
tis city, on Yonday, Jeb Bigelow was chosen 
Mayor, the Whig boar ermen was elected, 
and « large majority gf ot candidates for th 
‘oramon Couneil. ¢ we wi 

The following sh J alt: —Bigelow, Whig, 
361. James, Dol zs the rey) Sumner, Free Soil, 
917. Smith, Native,dit. erat! LL 

ILwill he seen that the whole number of votes is 
he ° Mr. Bigelow’s vote is S061; that of all others 
it B31; and Mr. Bigelow’s majority is consequently 
430, 











e 








TaumiGrants. —J. B. Munroe, Commissiover of 
Alien passengers, reports the following uumber that 
arrived at this port for the week ending Dec. Lith. 
Whole number 349, The masters, owners, or agents 
of the vessels which they arrived in, paid head money 
for 298; 44 iad been in this State before, and 7, per 
ship Boston, from Liverpool, were bonded. 4 also 
died on the voyxge on board the above named vessel. | 

In the Police Court, on Monday, Henry Emmons 
was charged by oflicer Bennett, with passing to John 
Draper a conaterteit three dollar bill on the Adams 
Bank, knowing the same to be “ false, forged and 
counterfeit.” e accused was committed for trial, | 
in default of bail in the sum of $1U00. | 

Fatat Leap —On Monday morning, John Besent, | 
a Portuguese sailor, in a state of insanity, jumped 
out of a four story window in No, 4 Fleet street, and | 
was immedcistely k 1, | 

Rosnery.—On Friday night an aged man named | 
Zenas Jones, of Orleans, who was on his way toa 
vessel, Was seized by a couple of ruffians in the arch | 
on Granite wharf, and robbed of $3. 
Scrr vor Dawaces.—The Supreme Court has been | 

ivied for several days in the trial of the case of 
Sherman White vs Wiunissimget Ferry Company 
About a year ago, the plaintilf, who is a pediar, went | 
on board the Ferry-boat with a horse and wagon | 

{ 
} 
































om 


filled with goods to the value of $6,400. During the 
passage, the horse took fright, jumped overbourd, | 
carrying the wagon with him, and was drow 1] 
The goods were afterwards recovered in a damug 

state, and Mr. White claimed that the Ferry Compa- | 
vuld make up his loss, on the ground that they | 
ind to take suficieut | 











precautions to preve ney 
t The jury, after being out all Mon- | 
day night, returned inte Court in the morning, unable | 
to agree. 





accident 


On Saturday evening, in Ann street, officers Merri- | 
field of Cambridge, and Harrington of this city, ar- 
rested two men named Builey and White, on suspi- 
cien that they were the persons who robbed and set 
fire to Mrs. Parker's store m Rending last week, 


Bold Robbery.—We leara from our corres- 
pondent, H. H. Loring, thata bold and dar- 
ing robbery was committed in South New 
Marlboro’, Mill-River Village. At abouts 
o'cleck, on the evening of the 10th, a man 
while passing up the village, was met by two 
persons who knocked him down, and robhed 

| him of about $35 in money, They then threw 
, the man down a precipitous bank of about ten 
feet, where he lay, stupid, until 2 o'clock, 
| when his piteous cries called upa family who 
resided near by. He was taken into a neigh- 
boring house, where all necessary care is taken 
of him, possible; it is thought that he wiil 
live but a short time. Such occurances are 
becoming quite common in these parts of late. 











| The pay of the President of France is fixed 
at 600,000 francs. 





| The N.Y. Post pi 
| nethy, dated Oregon City, April 3, bets 
| some additional par-iculars relative to the difliculles 


| in the field; still they are in good spirits, and 


their uniting against us, that troops and ves- 
| sels of war would soon be here. 





Oregon. 
lishes a letter from Gov. Aber- 
it Contaiis 





with the Indians in Oregon. 

After speaking of the accounts forwarded by Mr 
Meek, who arrived at Washington some months 
since, he says: 

Some time since commissioners were sent 
up to treat with the different tribes and en- 
deavor to detach them from the Cayuse; they 
effected a great deal; the Walla Wallas, Nez 
Perces, and other tribes, accepted presents 
and declared they would remain friendiy with 
the whites. Still there are a great many that 
will unite with the murderers, all the restless 
and turbulent spirits among the different tribes, 
those that were guilty of robbing the immi 
grants Jast fall, many who look witha jealous 
eye on the inroads of the white man, so that 
it is to be feared that a large party will take 
the field against us; our settlers are scattered 
throagh the different vallies, many of them is- 
olated and lying in such a position that they 
could be swept off in a night and the Indians 
mountains out of reach the next 
morning. Our policy isto keep the Indians 
busy in prote eting their families and stock in 
try, aud by this means keep 
them out of the valley, and we hope we shall 
suceeed; hut we have no mouey, no munitions 





be in the 


their own coun 


of war; our patriotie volunteers are destitute 
of clothing, tents, and provisions, even while 


devermined to fight to the last. 
we gathered up hy half pounds, pounds, and 
parcels, as the settlers have brought more or 


Our powder 


less in for their own use; this will sooa be 


gone. I have written to Col. Mason, of Cali- 





fornia, for a supply of powder and lead, which, 
I hope, wili come by the first opportunity, 1 | 
have also written to Commodore Shulrick to | 
send us a sloop of war to lie in our river, to | 
show the Indians thas we have force that cau 
be brought into this country if necessary. 
Fear aud fear only rules and controls Indi- 
ans; knowing this, they have beea informed 
that we expected a man of war here this sum- 
mer, and that as soon as our great Chief heard 
that his people had been murdered, he would 
send his war chief here to punish the murder- 
Should this pass off and we receive no 
visit from our men of war, and no tronps be 
sentinto this territory, our situation will not 
be an enviable one; the Indians will say, ail 
this has been said to frighten us; 


ers, 


their | 
war ships have not come; their soldiers have | 
not come; they have none; do not let us he! 
afraid any longer. Probably a large immi- | 
gration will be on their way to this territory | 
this summer. I hope that troops will aecom- 
pany them, for the ladians are well aware of 
their route and the time of their coming, and | 
if not protected they will very likely go on to! 
meet them, and rob, plunder and murder ali | 
parties not strong enough to resist them.—1 
They robbed thein last year, and they will, I 
fear, proceed farther this year, I hope sin- | 
cerely, that, whether Congress passes a bill | 
extending the jurisdiction of the Uuited States 
over us or not, that at least one regiment of 
dragoons will be sent into Oregon to protect 
us from the Indians, and protect immigrants 
on their way hither. Col. Gillium, as you 
will perceive by the extra accompanying this, 
was accidentally shot on his way from Waul- 
atper to the Dalles. The Colonel was a brave 
man, and his loss is much regretted; he was 
appointed hy our Excellency to the office of 
Agent of the Post Otfice Department. 
Nothing was ever effected ia that Depart- 
ment; an advertisement was putin the paper 
offering to let contracts, but as the contractor 
was only to get his pay out of the proceeds of 
the office, and even that could not be guaran- 
ieed to him for four years, no one would enter 
into a contract to carry the mail; consequently 
no mail has been started in the territory, un- 
der the authority of the United States. 
Feeling confident that you will aid us in 
our difficulties, I have placed before you briefly 
our situation, merely stating in conclusion, 
we have told the Indians, in order to prevent 


2e 
see, 






I have the honor to remain, 
Your Excellency’s obedient servant, 
GEO. ABERNETHY, 
Gov. of Oregon Territory. 
To His Excellency, 

JAMES K. POLK, President of the U. 8. 

Our readers will notice that the President in his 
Message, culls the attention of Congress to this sub- 
ject, and recommends the appointment of Indian 
Agents in Oregon. He says, orders have been de 
spatehed to the commanders of the squadrons on the 
Pacilic, to send to the assistance of the people, part 
of tie naval force on that station, and to give such 
aid and protection as they can afford, 





Indians on the Rio Grande.—Advices from 
New Orleans state that 300 Camanche Indians 
have made an incursion on the several ranchos 
on the Mexican side of the Rio Grande, burn- 
ing buildings, murdering men, and carrying 
off women. An express had been received by 
the Commandant of the American troops on 
the Rio Grande, stating that Indians were en- 
camped on the American side, a short distance 
above Mier, and asking our troops to disperse 
them. 


Fatal Aceident.—On board the ship Harri- 
et Irving, which sailed from this port Monday, 
when about two miles outside the harber, 
Glover Broughton, a young man, 19 years of 
age, belonging to Marblehead, fell from the 
main topsail yard and was instantly killed.— 
His body was carried by the pilot boat to Mar- 








blehead, where his friends reside. 








Proceediuas of Congress, 


Moxpay, Dee. 11. 
In the Senate, the Rev. Mr. Slicer was elected 
Chaplain Twenty thousand copies of (he Report of 
the Secretary of the Treasary were ordered to be 
printed. Dickinson’s resolution in favor of establish. 
ing a transfer office of Government Stock in New 
York was adopted, Mr. Douglas’s bill for the aq. 
mission of California into the Union as a st), 
laid on the table. A memorial from Mr. a. 
to both houses was presented, asking for the contracy 
for transporting Government property across the 
contemplated railroad, over the isthmus of I’ 

In the House, in regard to the resolution of we 
Eckert, of Pennsylvania, instructing the Coumittee 
of Ways and Means to report a bill based upon the 
Tariff of L>42, the question was taken by Yeus and 
Nays, and decided in the affirmative. 

Mr. Tallmadge introduced a bili for the establish. 
ment of a Branch Mint in New York; which was 
Jost. Mr. Goggin made a report, accompanied by a 
bill, providing for a reduction of the postage ou letters 
aud newspapers, correcting the abuses of the 
franking privilege, Tt was referred to Commitwe of 
the Whole; and the House adjourned. 

Turspay, Dee 12, 

In the Senate, a deeree was pussed thatthe stand. 
ing army of Mexico should never exceed ten 1) 
sand. The armed force will not include the military 
colonists to be established along the line of the fron. 
hers 

The Committee on Mileage reported a bill, ametd- 
ing the former act. 

Mr. Westcott offered aresolution instructing Com. 
mittee to inquire into the expediency or inexpediency 
of an act imposing daties on Spanish vessels. Adopt- 
ed 

In the House, the Speaker called upon the Stotes 
for petiious. Mr. Morse of Louisiana, thought that 
it was proper that there should be a co: 
the Smithsonian Legacy, and moved to rec 
the vote of yesterday negativing such a c¢ ‘ 
On motion of Mr. Petiock of Pemnaylyania, the mo- 
tion of Mr. Morse was laid ou the table—1u7 io 12, 

Wepwsespay, Dec 15. 

In the Senate, a petition was presented by Mr, 
Benton, trom citizens of New Mexico, prayi® Con. 
gress to legislate in favor of the establishment of a 
territorial government. They protest against the 
enactinent of slavery within their territory, and pray 
that nOs.ave laws may be extended over them. 

Mr. Benton said the petition was reasonable in its 
character, and ought to be granted. Mr Cajhoun 
said that the petition was insolentand unfeasonable. 
Mr, Benton replied warmly, Mr. Calhoun rejoined 
with some animated remarks, Messrs. Rusk of Tex- 
as, aud Weseott of Florida, condemned the petition. 
Messrs Benton and Wescott closed in controversy, 
Mr Benton being very personal. 


Was 




















Hiydrovhobia. 

A most distressing case of hydrophobia, in 
Greenbush, N. Y.,—that of Mr. Decker—re- 
sulted in death on Saturday. An indiscrimi- 
vate war upon the dogs of that place has been 
commenced, 

The Doyleston Democrat says that the son 
and servant of Hon. M. Longstreth of Pena., 
have beea bitten hy a mad dog. 

Abraham Decker, of Bath, opposite Alla- 
ny, died last Friday of hydrophobia, in the 
39th year of his age. He was bittea on the 
lip several weeks previously by a dog sup- 
posed to be mad. 


Miss Muarietin Smith Found. 

It appears that upon leaving New York, she 
took passage for Boston, and upon her arrival 
here, was carried by a hackman to No. 8 
Nashau street, where she remained only about 
twenty-four hours. The next day she went 
to Berwick, Me., where she remained several 
days in the fanvily of a person with whom she 
had some slight acquaintance. Returning to 
this city, she stopped with a respectable fam- 
ily in Salutation street, where ste has contin- 
ued to remain, learning the dress-makiug Lu- 
siness, until the present time. 

Circumstances led Mr. John L. Andrews 
strongly to suspect that she was the girl miss- 
ing from New York, and at length his suspi- 
cious were confirmed, leaving uo doubt upon 
his mind as to her identity. 

Mr. Andrews consulted the Mayor about the 
matter; and was advised hy him to send a 
despatch to the Mayor of New York, inform- 
iug him of the circumstances, and requesting 
her parents to come immediately to this city. 
This was accordingly done, without the 
knowledge of the daughter. 

An officer had been stationed at the depot 
to wateh the arrival of the mother, ant to 
conduct her to City Hall, While Mrs. Smith 
and the officer were on their way from the 
depot, they met Marietta in the street, and 
afier the confusion oecasioned by so unespect- 
ed an event had somewhat subsided, all three 
repaired to the Mayor's office. 

‘The young lady gives asa reason for leav- 
ing hoine, that she was not contented with 
her condition, and thought her friends claim- 
ed too large a portion of her salary. Her 
conduct in this city, so far as is known, has 
been strictly correct. 








Cook: Acquitted at Worcester.—The tial of 
John Cook Jr,, charged with poisoning his 
wife at Ashburnham fifteen years ago, was 
concluded on Saygrday afternoon, The testi- 
mony of Mrs. Melinda Ward, the dreaming 
witness, was successfully attacked in front, 
flank and rear. Her own sister contradicted 
her in material points. After being out about 
half an hour, the jury came in witha verdict 
of ‘not guilty,” and Mr. Cook was discharg- 
ed, after an imprisonment of a year. B. F. 
Thomas of Worcester, and Milton Whitney 
of Fitchburg, were counsel for the defence. 

A Great Horn.—A horn seven feet in length, 
together with a huge rib and leg bone, were 
dug from Mount Holly, on the line of the 
Rutland and Burlington railroads, Vermont, 
on Friday. A horn which corresponded with 
the above in size and appearance, was taken 
from the same hill some weeks since. 


Another body has been recovered from the 
Br. sch. Oliver, on Nantasket Beach. 
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Railroad acrose the Isthmus of Panama.— 
WA, A company has Seen formed in this city for 
building a rai}vay from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, across the Isthmus of Panama, and the 
following gentlemen selected as trustees, viz. 
General Winfield Scott, Cornelius W. Law. 

rence, Matthew Morgan, Samuel Jaudon, C 
A. Daris, Judge William Kent. Books for 
the subscription of stock are opened for a lim- 
f period ouly. The grant from the govern- 
at of New Grenada, the control of which 
een secured by. John P. Adams, consu! 
‘the United States at Laguayra, is limited 
to ninety-nine years, and gives the following 
advantages, viz:—Ist; an exclusive right of 
way across the Isthmus, with the right to use 
gratuitously all the public lands lying on the 
route of the road. 2d, an absolute gift of 300,- 
) acres of public lands to be selected by the 
fompany. 3d, all the materials used for the 
road, as well as the effects of persons employ- 
ed thereon, are declared free of duty. 4th, 
two ports, viz: one on the Atlantic and one on | 
the Pacific Ocean, which shall be made the 
ternfini of the road, are declared free ports. — 
The preliminary surveys will be undertaken 
immediately, by Wm. Norris, engineer, and | 
jt is sapposed the road can be finished and 
{ ready for operation within two years from this 
date: The construction of the railroad across 
the Isthmus of Panama will have a prodigious 
itt affect on the commerce of the world. [N. Y. 
i Courier S Enquirer, 


Dating Attempt to Rob the RY 1b- ‘Treasury. 
A young man, aged about seventeen years, se 
ereted himself on Friday evening in one of 
the boxes abontthe Custom House, used for 
ruShish, doubtless for the purpose of rol bing 
the Independent Treasury, but he was acci- 
dentally discovered by a porter, and handed 
4 over ty Capt. Wiley, of the lower police, who 
H | found on the young man's person the foilow- 
ing articles: 

“The life ofMonroe Edwards,” ‘The life 
of Dr. Jennings, the celebrated victimizer,” 
“The Newgate Calcndar,” and ‘Traveller's 
Guide;” a pair of handsome revolving pistols, 
| one of which was loaded and capped; a flask 
of powder, bullets and moulds; a box of | 
matches and two short sperm candles; a pair 
of false whiskers and moustaches; a piece of 
yellow ovhre, used to discolor the skin and 
make one look older; 845 in gold, aud last, but 
not least, 2 small bottle of chloroform and a 
sponge. 

In his pockets were directions copied on 
small pieces of paper, in beautiful writing, to 
alter one’s complexion, to write invisibly, &c., 
also two memorandum books, in one of which 
he had written in cyphers, and in the other he 
had kept a diary since November 16th. 

It appears that this precocious youth, whose | 
real name is suppressed, but who gave the 
name ot Chas. R. Judson, left his father’s 
home about a month since, doubtiess in con- 
sequence of the evil influence which the above 
mentioned works have had upon him, taking 
with him £160 in gold belonging to his father, 
who advertised his son as soon as missed; and 
by the aid of the advertisement was Captain 
Wiley euabled to identify the chap, whose 
family is reported tobe quite respectable. [N. 
C. Post. 


Serfs of Russia.- —It is generally “known 
that ifa Russian noble buys an estate, he 
bays the serfs with it. Dr, Baird,in a lecture 
at New York a few evenings since, said; “ If 
the serfs acquire wealth, they still remain in 
bondage. One of the nobles in Moscow has 
asert who is richer than his master, but can- 
hot purchase his freedom, because the noble 
prides himself on the richest serf in Russia 
waiting at his table. The present Emperor 
desires to liberate this class, but is opposed 
by some of the Princes. - 
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An Impostor The Bunker Hill. Aurora 
gives an account of a scamp who visited se- 
veral towns in Middlesex county and succeed- 
ed in passing himself off upon several credu- 
lous persons as their long lost brother relative. 
His game was to live a week or two with his 
Victims and borrow or beg of them all the mo 
hey and valuables he could. He was highly 
successful, until he happened to light upon 
the wrong customer in Malden, who blocked 






































\ it 
: i i his game by taking him before a magistrate. 
. i || He was finally lodged in Cambridge jail, 
i | where he now remains. 
" 
. i | The Bridgeport “Bank “Robi ber, — Young 
5 I | Beach, the alsconding clerk of the Bridgeport 
t | Bank, who took passage in the steamship 
| Hermann, under the name of Thompson, land- 
f | ed at Southampton, Eng., and proceeded to 
s London, where he got a portion of his ill- 
s | Solten gaius exchanged for Bank of England 
\- notes. He then returned to Southampton and 
g proceeded to Liverpool via London. About 
ly this time Mr. Barnum arrived at Southamp- 
d ton, and with the assistance of the American | 
it Consul, found his late lodging place, and suc 
t ceeded in recovering $6000 of the stolen mo- 
5 ney. The yo ing man did not return from Liv- 
f, erpool, and it is probable that he became 
y alarmed. 
We are informed that ‘Royal Beal, an in- 
q genious mechanic, of Orfordville, N. H., has 


| 


invented an improvement on the plough, by a) 
Succession of rollers applied to the mould- 
board, to lessen friction. 
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In Ireland, the coming winter, the poverty | 
and starvation, will, itis edntended hy many, 
equal the sufferings of the people during the | 
Memorable year 1846, 








Tue Cuovera 1x New York.— The official report 
of the Ltth (Monday states that no new case o 
cholera had occurred, and that of the cases previously 
reported, one had died, A later account siates that 
aman died of the cholera on Tuesday morning at the 
German Hotel, corner of Greenwich and Cedar 
streets There were eight beds and bedsteads in the 
room with the patient, and the house was filthy 
enongh to generate the disense, 

ln speaking of the treatmentof Chatlera, Dr. Ross, 
a London physician, of distinction, says. from 4 care- 
ful examination of statistics, that opium and calomel 
have produced the fewest recoveries, and a saline 
treatment the most. The Medical Times says that a 
broad Nannel roller worn around the stomach and 
chest, is the best of all preventives of the cholera 
It also says that good sound food is perfectly safe to 
be enten. Persons subject to looseness of the bowels 
should avoid soups, and adhere to animal food. well 
roasted and to bread. Good old port wine, it aflirms, 
is the best of all drinks; brandy and spirits should be 
avoided. It says cholera is not contagious, but ne 
family should remain iu a house where there has been 
a case of the disense. 

The Health officer at the Quarantine reports four 
new causes of Cholera on Weduesday—no deaths. 





Istumus or Tenvanterec.—By the Jast arrival 
from Mexico we learn, from good authority that the 
house of Manning & Mackintosh, of Mexico, who 
have taken charge of the great undertaking of ope 
ing & Water communication between the two oce 
through the isthmus of Tehuantepec, have already 
begun & road for the transporterion of all the mate- 
rials necessary for this great work. The road is pre- 
paring for the purpose of establishing at once a tem- 
porary communication to the point where alrendy 
the river Cantzaconleos, and the fine lakes bordering 








im, 





on the Pacific, and running into that ocean, can be | 


navigated with safety and facility, for the distance of 
forty miles by vessels of large tonnage. 

The unde taking is at present under the superin- 
tendence of the celebrated engineer Moro, to whom 
is due the discovery of the track through this Isthmus. 
The lands through this whole district are celebrated 
for their extraordinary fertility, and it abounds in 
timber of the greatest value, hoth for ship building 
and furniture, The road now epening is to be com- 
pleted within the ensuing eight months, and nego- 
liations are now progressing between the undertak- 
ers and our post office department, for the regular 
transmission of the American mail by this route, 

{N. O. Com. Bulletin, 


The Providence Journal says, Miss Amarillus Ann 
Marsh, whose sudden disappearance from Buffalo 
has created considerable excitement, and for whose 
recovery a reward was offered by her father, has ad- 
dressed a letter to one of the Rochester papers, say- 
ing that she let! home of her own free will, and was 
not enticed away by anybody. Miss Marsh’s style, if 
the 












letter is gennine, is nota very good model of 
Baglish, and she differs from most grammarians in 
her modes of expression 


Mr. Marsh, the father, pronounces the letter a for- 
gery. 


The Norwich Railroaa Corporation offer $10 re- 
ward for the villain who threw stones in the cars on 
their road, pat ord ay and Saturday evening. 


Five prec were tieede in W ‘estfield last week 
to fire buildings. The selectinen have offered a re. 


ward of — for the apprehension of the rascals, 


Saten of Stocks. 
AT STOCK AND EXCHANGE BOARD. 

3 New England Worsted Company........... 644 
12 Boston and Maine Railroad. goesee a } 
3 Eastern Ruilrond ............ 
18 Fitchburg Railroad ... 
30 Northern Railroad... 
2 Pussumpesic River Railroad... . 
8 Vermont Central Railroad, 
eee eee cccccccce 630d 5%} 
39 Western Railroad. . sreceeereee I @ 999 

2 Boston and Providence Railroad. 





i 
eeceree A @ 1134 
$94 @D 894 


















ee 92 
A Boston and Worcester Railrond.... - LL 
2 Old Colony Railroad. ......... cana 





100 East Boston Company....... 
10 Reading Railroad. 
MO 


Peer ere rere Seer ers & | 








1) Boston and Maine Railroad, 134 ve ct adv. 
40 United States Insurance Co, 49) @ 5) ¥ sh. 

19 Hope do, 824 & sh 

4 Waltham Bank, 85 & sh. 

2p City of Portland 54 ¥ ct stock, payable 1853- 
ii. 








MARRIED. 





Tn this city, on 7 ednesday, at’ King's 
Rev “ir 
daughter of Hen 

Oren HF ass yA hy aylor, both of Lowell; 
Sth inst. Mi Bdward Blade of Baltimore, to Mixs EB) 
Ellen, RA cof Jonn Whe oa Esq, of this city. 

tiv Rev Mestreeter, Mr Johu Che auning to Miss 
Margaret Blake; ur W iliam Hewnthion to Mias Cyn- 
thin Brown 

7th inst. Mr Martin Beaty to Miss Sarah Ann Ray. 
i rh i Mr Solomon P Russell to Miss Sarah | 


Chapel, by 
anmuel t3 Morse to Harriet J Lee, 
Lee, Exe 












Y th ‘it, Mret 
Abigail L. Lunt. of Boston 








| 
Lith ee by the Rev Bishop Eastburn, John Ren-| 
Wis, 


ton, MD, iss Anne Lev 


In Bcshars, Lith inst, George W Ricker, Esq. to 


Miss Cynthia Coburn; Nelson Coburn, Esq, to Miss | 


Rosanna Psters 

On the 7th jest. in West Roxbury, by the Rev Mr 
Marsh, Mr Heory 8 Whitie mare to Miss Harriet M | 
Henry. A very generous slice e WAS received, 
and we ongratulace them on this very happy occa- 


son 

fn East Boston, éth inst, by Rev Mr Livermore, 
Mr Uf Blaney to Miss Almira A Tewksbury, both of 
EB 

In Watertown 5th inst Samuel Jennison, Jr. Esq, 
of Newton, to Miss Mary Lincoln, daughter of Hou 
Levi Thaxter 

tn Lynn, doth ult, Mr F  rihegae W Graves to Miss) 
Eliza Jane Bhiey, all of 

fu Ipswich, 6th test, 
Cady, Esq, of New 
Wm Heard, of t 

In Newton. 6th inst, by Rev 
Mr Samuel Poole of Worce are 
te . ot Joseph Gilmore, Esq of 

» Weaham, Nov sth, by Rev Jer. Taylor, Mr 
Ha mphrey sc 7 of Wenham, to Miss Mercy 
ley, of Beve' 

- jy th, Mr "Henry Eaton, of Reading, to Miss 
Mary nnkconly daughter of Amos Gould. Esq, of 
We ham 

In New Aritain, Ct, Oct 26th, William McKinley, 
Esq, of Lexington, Ga, toMrs L A Sims, daughter 
of Prot E_A Andrews 

In Pordand 4th just, Mr Leonard H Gerrish, = 
Cambridge, Ws, to Miss Mary E Staples, ot P. 





a Rev_D Fitz, Howard © 


to Maria A, 











DIED. 


In this city, 6th inst, Wr Geo W Pierce, 21, 

On Thursday last, Mos Catherine Jennings, 92. 

Mr Joseph Lis er, 3). 

Monday morning, of consumption, Mrs Hanah 
Tuckernian Brown, widow of the late Mr Danicl 
Brown, 3! 

9th ist. Henry Warren Taggert, 12 years Ll moe 

Tth ust, Mrs Ann Maria, wife of Mr Willan Hl 
Morse, naval storekeeper, Port Praya, Cape Verd 
Islauds, 30 

oth inst. Mr Joshua V Pierce, 39. 

Mr Andrew F Chamberlin, 29 

In Bast Bosto. , both inst, Albenia, wife of Mr 
Donuld Mevay, 

In Charle Sel dhgh 

In Somerville, Lith Inst, Mrs Naucy, 
Jouu Thoruing, 50. 


12th inst, Mr Joho Sylvester, 60. 
wife of Mr 


















ezer C Coverly, of Roxbury, i 


York, to Mary D, daughter of | 


William 8 Leavitt, | 
daugh- | 


| In West Cambridge, Uth inst, after a long and 
Dat fal ilvess mar Ravel Hopkin . 

Tth inst, aioe ine R, daughter os Mr George ¢ 
Russell, 3 ve 





Joy, # 
oh Sth just, Mr Charles Edward Ox- 


In Charlestown, L 
born, 24; 7th inet, Naney, widow of Mr Isaac Pratt, 


In Brookline 6th inst, 
Mrs Efizebetts } 

In Somerville, 
na = ite Ae utter, 


obbs, 63 
th inet. very suddenly, Lucy, wife | 
‘years 9 months. 

ov 19th, of constinption, - 








of Ge PrHARKY. tu iam Saunders Veterinary 
Surgeon, 63, anntive of Devonshire, 
In Hingham, 2d inst, Mr Daniel Busse 
In Sharon, 4th inst, Hannah, widow of Nee Ben- 
jamin Boa daha 




















At ral Falls, at the 
Elizabeth nt Thatcher, wite 








ot Rev 


de, 23 
iwi," iby. Nov 30th, Mrs Sophronia T Patch, wife 
of Stephe nP Pw te h, and daughter of Joshoa Towne, 
ot Rindge, NV (Worcester papers plense copy.) 

In Hallowell, we , *th alt, Capt Beriah Mann, 
formerly of Wrentham, Ms 


than & Donnell, Bsa. % 


soldier of the revolotion. 

u Nashville NOD, 3d inst, PC 
est son of Hion We McKean, 
regiment inthe Mexican w 

ov 30, of Consumption 





rprising Stage 
th ‘lt, ur Burg 


proprietor 
ve 





PSS. 





atficer of ship 
aged %S 

ln Elsinenr, August 9. James Cavrol, 
barque Delia Chapin, of Boston. 


Whole number of deaths in Boston for the week 





‘ 
land, NS, plaster 
Brig Narraguogis, Hinckley, Philadelphia. 


AT QUARANTINE. 















Saturday, Dec. 9, 


Arrived. 
Oct ll 


brig Margaretta, Everett, St Martins, 20th ult 
je w Tartar, of Thomaston, 
as nu 


« tent ved 





lillett, Valparaiso; barques losco 





Bove eg 
ton; Broosa (of toston, late of Damariscottny, Ja 
Soule, Wilmington, NC, to load for Liverpool; 
Arethusn, Crowell, Norfolk, to lead for Cork: Wim 
Larrabee, Arey, ‘raukfurt, te lond for West Indies; 
brigs Majestic. om M’Near, St Thomas; Speed- 
weil, Wilson, A ce 


oy Sunday, Dec. 10. 
‘ Arrived. Bhip Goowin, Kennard, Calcutta, 
noe lo 
slp te leme' one (of Portland,) Prince, New Or 


isthe ul 

Derane Thames, cof Portland, Bilsby, New 
leaner, Lt 

Brig Phenix, (of Provincetown, Cooks Havana, 
4th uit ) 
Monday, Dees 11. 


Arrived. Bargue Channing, Atwood, New | 
Orleans, 2th ult 

Bersue Buc! bee, Porter, of and from Sayanpah, © 
28 
tins, Lathe 

Sch ‘Alby Hammon d, (of Sullivan.) Martins AGx 
Cayes, tlthu 

Sch DO bebe cof G dk 
Jacksonville, Florida, 

Cleared. Barque Grampus, Dyer, Mata 
| brigs Caleb Curtis. Henry True, Jr, St Marys; € 
holt, Cyrus A Nichols, Wilmington, NC; sch Susan | 
| Wardwell, Wargatt, Cardenas. 


Taesday, Dec. 12. 


Barque Tonia, King. Smyrna, Oct 21. 
Chadbourne, St Mar- 


Idet ) R Pe 












- 





Arrived. 
| Brig Mechanic, cof Bath, 
| tins, 25th ult. 

| tenred. 
eo Apulec hicola;y barques 
Leghorn: Manto, Win tigersoll, 
Catharine & Mary, Warren, 
nabas Sherman, do, 


Ship Athens, Chase, Wobile; Grotius, 
Nautilus, Lincoln, 
Charleston; brigs 
Sardenas; Adua, Bar- 





Wednesday, Dec. 13. 
tit rrived. Ship Amulet, Howes, Calcutta, July 


Jeans 25th 

trig Satton, Brazier, Havana, 30th ult. 
Clear Ship Barnstable, Win Symmes, Can- 
> barqu Parker Caok, Young, Aux Cayes; brig 
Nereus Masury, Gibraltar rankli 1, Jno sowden, 
West Indies; Viator. Curtis, Matanzas, 











| Dec 1, lat 43 Jon 56}, was signalized brig Joseph 
} hence tor Genoa 
~ 1, Jat 2s, lon 74, was passed new barque 
Store r, from Bath for Aprlachicola. 
3s Jon 4 ax wignalize! ship Sol- 
j dan of Bester, from New Orleaus tor Liverpool 
Nov 2), Balize WNW, dimil « sch Lucy White, 
| from Thomaston for New O leans 
ov lat 41-4), lon os, brig Ancoite, Park,15 days 
from Eastport for Demarara 





| 
1 Yorktown, 
Dee L.tat 








General Record 
_Barque G les aces of Ellsworth, Abbot, from New 
, before reported at Payal dismast- | 
ed, " a She had been on her beam ends, 
and damaged | artothercargo. She was disc Mend 
at last xccounts, would repair and proceed as svon 
as possible 





' 


Brig Partridge, Barstow, from Bath for Antigua, | 


with loss ef deck load, was spoken Oct@B, no lat, | 
&c by the Venus, at Autigua, 4th oft, fram Bath. 
tric J Nickerson, of Fall River, hence, is stated, 





6th, to be ashore on Hawkios’s Point, Patapsce | 
Riv 
tra Gov B oka, of Cutler, lying at White's 
. Choarle 





yw, Was set on five in the cabin, abt 
lv oelock on Sunday night * fire was extinguish- 
ed, but with mach damnnge to the vessel 
Sch Mary Harmmneond, of Pordand, Dickey, frog | 
Ch wets Hod. Sth ult for Richmond, put inte Nassau 
sith olt, fenking vers badly, so as to require both 
mps. She had been some days trying to reach 
Nassau; hasa cargo of cotton, rice and lumber 
The rice was much damaged, and the vessel neurly 
water-logged, 











} — 
Whalers. 
At Payal. Now 12, brig Helen, Cushing, of Matta- 
poisett, putin Oet lS to recalk, would sail soon 
| at Payta, Sept 4, by levter, Haleana, Nt—for a 
| cruise of four months aud then home 
The Octovia, of New tiedtor@ was seen at anchor 
Joly bj, in “Sambhournjane,” by the Eliza Ann, atN 
York a 
Subsequent to Bept 5, ar at Talcahuano, John Ad- 
| ams, Rawson, Nam. 





In ¢ Tesh ech at the Naval Hospital, Mr George 
at the residence of herson, | 


Cc I 
Darius Miles youngest son of the late Capt Joseph | 
ile 


ns ie m, 9th inst, Capt Stephen Gauss, a native | 


n Ist inst, Mrs Judah Wildes, wife of, Morill, Libby, de 
4s 
house of LP father cet Comuce Sinally 


F rate 
Mattapoisett, Muss, and daughter of Rev © aries Wo 


3. | 

: | Ar 

In West Bath. Me, st! vinst, very suddenly, Jona-| 
nee. 

In Gardiner Me, ath fi st, Mr Joseph Collins, 89, a| mt Marks~ 


PD MeKean, yount- ' Chase, 
2l. He was a soldier} 


Mr Iii-! 

’ extensively known iu 
nee 

sur, a native of Wareham, Muss, | 


seaman of | 


ending Dee 9, 63. ales, 28. Females, 34, mtill- nie ta ksburg —Cld prev to Sth, sch Chantileer, 
tle ond—Ar Sth, barque Mohawk, Lord, Boston. 
. —— - = ar ith, seh be. evel, iad ae Kina John 

: iG J ‘i orfolk—Ar scis Lowell, Baker, Boston: Jo 
SHIPPING JOURNAL. Simmonds sm “ll and uc Cross, lrovince- 

en a ee ee ee ee. ee gee! min; Boliver, Naatuc k t. Se Port aie 

= : >) Arid add, schs Erotus. Trefethen ~ sino’ 
PORT OF BOSTON. Ar ith, Lhen Atkins, Wheluen, hence 
ae Baltimore Ar si, brig © ambrian, Ww Falter, Kings- 
Thuradnay, Dec. Te | ton zit u s 4 
Arrived. Br brig Morning Star, Dill, Mait- banque Erie, Aiken, Porthand. 


Barque Osmanli, Gardner, Smyrna, 
parsed Oaks of Newcastle) Doane, New Orleans, 

22d ult, 

Paul, New Orleans, 

Sch eanwie,. of Castine,) Bartlett, Sydney, vig 

Ship Harriet Erving, (new, of Bos: | 


Hcl Cherokee Sraingarey; Charles. | 


the 
rig Mary Wilder, (of Pittston,) Mifliken, 8t Mar- 





rare Nevry Warren, (of Bath) Rairden, Trini- 
dad, Lyth ult ¢ j 
varque Brunette, (of Belfast) M’Grath, New Or- 





9th, ehip Chas W Morgan, | 


! New Bedford, 
oly Bay of Ishads, New Le- 


Rampson, Pacilic Ocean, 
land. 

The Hope, Tucker, of New B 1 before re pore 
ted wrecked at New 4 tet had b got into the 
harbor of way of Islands, and preparations nade to 

her o 
net Tr. mmbere z, Sept 6, Malta, € wh. H Mole; 
Manter, NBy Gen Beott 

oy Sain , Beye sheile Istnnds, Aug + wd Peter, Sim- 
mons, NB ope, do, to sail sar on nk cruise, 

wrt ard trom by letter, Oct I5, Jut 0S ov IN, lon 1b 96 

» Barclay, of Westpor 
"i Mpevia’ Rept 23, pets Rice, of Warren. 








Vir- 






Deames‘ic Ports 
ARRIVALS, CLEARANCES, ETC. 
New Orleans—Ar 25th a 2th, ships Win Jarvis, 
| Jarvis Castine: Arvam, Vinal, hence; brig Buve- 
line » Watts, Thomaston 
Cla 2th, ships Vistula, Sutton, Boston, barque | 
Waldron, Moore, hence; ach J HT | 
Thomaston. 

Cld 3th, ml ) e smeson, Boston 4 brig Genl | 

h, Hewes, Bost { 


ile Ar 2th, whips William, Hall, Portland; 
Marcia Cleaves, Wilsou, Be ace ; brigs Maria, 
ner, Thomaston; Choctaw, Bit Bath; Pravk, 
Baker, and Ohio, Davis, Bolton; ch Mayflower, 

Ste heen, Porthmd | 
2th barque Neburkes. Fisher, Bath , } 
sluchicola—Ar zédpbarque Triton, Luc “4 Provi- 


| ar osth, ship 

















Ar prev to 27th. brig Oriole. Gill, hence. 
Pensacola~Ar prev to 2 tb. new ship Danube, 
Portsinouth for Mobi 
St Johos, Fi—tn port abt & ‘th ult, sch Shawmut, 
aruuin, for Boston, lg | 
Savannah —Ar zd a dd, barqne Sareh Boyd, Drum | 
mond, Bath | 
Charleston 


Ar Ist, schs Baltimore, Brown, h'ce. | 
ld, oth, barque Dinnitha, Brown, boston. j 
ieksville, ‘~Ar3 th, sch sanucl B Staples, | 
hence. Old, brig A oA Wass, Wass, Boston | 
Wilmington) NC—Ar Ist. brig Lishou, Smith, Bos- 
on; Gen Bovd. Hill, N Bedford, 
Ar Sth, brig Itavella, Godirey, Boston; sch E 
| Hieds, Glazier, do 

















Norwich—Ar oth, sloop Victoria, Eldridge, Fal- 
mouth. 

New Londan—Ar 6th, echs Hope \\ 

es, 


Bedtord; Harriet Sinith. aud Anc 


w Sendy, New | 
Fat! Rive 








Ship Boston, Jenkins Liverpool, Nov 9, with 22 The vires ‘Hiudaon, Hagiet i — | 
passengers. Four died on the passage. Susan Jrnes mines, mid Jno Snow, Gordou, do md | 
Clear Bargues Jno W Coffin, Chas © Mor- Porthund—Ar th, brigs Pinta, Henrietta, and By | 
ton, California via Valparaiso: Mary, F Slade, Hora elina, heace; schs Pilot, Cutler, aud Citiven, do. 
tio Howes, Philadelphia; sch Hope, Merrill, t i 
Thomas and « market. © Foreiau Ports. 
Friday. Dec. 8. ARRIVALS, CLEARANCES, ETC. | 
Arrived. Sch Sophia, Wiley, by ellfleet. Ar at Antigua, Meth ult. brig Venus, Alexander, j 
Sch Wm G Eadic, Sears, Sandwich. from Hath, 7 
Cleared. Barques Naples, ‘Jate ship) Domett, Steadon. ‘Voth ult. barque Brothers, Baxter, for | 
Cork and «markets Fravklin, Freeman Gibbs. Trin- boston, sth. { 
dad: Howland, Eldridge, Charleston; brige Kaghel, | | At Habla, Sept39, sch Forest, Allen, hence for Mon- | 
> : evide 5 
coer palachi rg ee ny By At Matanzas, 3d inst. barque Mimosa, Remick, for | 
nah; Almira, Batchelder, Wilmington, N Boston; big Neptune, leterson, trom Bristol, KE | 


At Mayaguez, abt loth ult. sch Mary © Afnes, of | 
Newburyport, une | 

At Accra, West Constof Afric 4, Oc t 19, brig Smith- } 
field, Dull, from Providence, une ed by for a | 
leeward port Lath, brig Cadet, of ‘louse eter, from 
Bahia. 

Sailed from Anamaboo, Sept 28, barque Nile, Stott, 
Boston 

Ar at St Thomes, abt 5th ult. 
ooers, hence for Gonsives 

At Havana, ved ult. (back date 
zier, Tor Boston, 5 days. 
4th inst. barque N W Fridge, Snow, hence, via 
| Nassau, where she put in dismasted 

At Nassau 22d ult. barque Winthrop, —, for 
Providence, few days, repairs nearly completed 

at Rarhadoes Isth alt’ bargues Emma, Webber, 
from Bath, dist; Plato, Holines, do | 

assed Straits of Giliraltar, abt ith ult. Weave 

Panne, Of Hostom, M4 deys from Toulon for St Ut 














| 
brig Wanderer, | 
brig Sutton, Bra- | 
| 1 

| 

| 





MARKETS, 
“1 





 REVIE. w “OF THE E 





ZY CAREFULLY CoRAaRcTED weenKiv. 





Boston, Dec. 16. 
Ashes, Pots, 6jc—Pearls, 64. 


Porto Cabello, tic—Rio, 6—Java and 


Cotlee. 
Sumatra, do. 
ani": Nol,2 
47>, and 2 87 
Small Ued, 1 w@t 


F pees pon, lat W9e—do Sour, 18, 6 ms. 
{ 


and 3 Mackerel, $6 62 @ 6 75. 4 62 
yi Fish, 2 Y qu—Hake, 1 17— 





ovisions. Mess Pork 13 50 @ it Prine, Ay 
ear. Lt 4 ms—Westerir Mess Beef, @\ 

-¢ xtra, 10 @ Ey. Be 4 mos—Keg Lard, 9c, ‘ ae 
bb! do, 7@ 8, 


Seuar. © oil Brown and Yellows, 5} @ 6c, 6 
meonths—Manilla, 44. 





BAIN MARKET, 
a. Dec. 16. 


anew, 6 25 MG HH | 
Sone Round Hoop, 5 87 


FLUUR AND 
| ip 
| Fleur. Pure Gen 

—Ohio aod Michigan, 5024 












@ 5 62—St Louis, 5 50 @5 Jorn Meal, 3.25 @3 374 

Grains Old Yellow Corn, 62 w do, 60— | 
} White, 57.4 58 —Northern roy — @ 39. “Southern, 
2 @ 29--Eastern, $5 @ 35—Rye 








New York, Dee. 13. 
| Flour. Ppio and ¥ Mixed Western, %5 25—Com- 


mon State, 5 nesee, 5 0 a 5 56,—Fancy, 
5624 @ 6—Extra, 6 12) @ 6 75. 











Grain. Round Yellow Corn, 1 @ Wc—Round | 
ed, 02—-Seuthern White, 56 @ 60. | 
eS ATTLE AND MEAT 


MARKET. 











(Reported tor the Bus’ 





m Cultivator.) | 
There are now two markets per week, viz: on 
Monday and Thursday, some dealers still pretering 

the old arrangement. | 

Monday and Thursday. | 

| BRIGHTON, DECEMBER Li and DECEMBER Lt. 


At inurket, Lo) Beef Cattle—tn0 Sheep and Lambs 
~LOW Swine, 900 left over. | 
Hher © eres oe 4) 75—5 W—4 75. 








si is 
34 @ dic Retail, ‘ @ 5 


SWINE 


i Fat Hogs, 43. 


| At market, on Thursday, 59° Beef Cattle, 490 






Stores, 7 p Working Oxen, 67 Cows aud Calve 

400) Sheep yn Lambs, nod sou Swine di 
We +) BS. eek CATTLE First Saslity, $6 00; Bec | 

ond, Third, ih 4th, 495; Extrs 25 | 








| Stones 
19@ua 
WorkINo OxeN 


Two year old, lz @ 1i; ‘Three year old, 





“B55, 9, 8 
bal 


tra 
Swine @ od; At Retail, Sa 6: Sul Hogs, 4. 


New York, Dec. 11. 

At market 950 Beef Cattle, 2600 rete ead L. — 
Prices. Beer Cattie—@5 0 @ y cw 

Lage? anD Lam 


Bs Sheep, Sl <3 bag 5 00. 
Lambs, Sl vl @ 273. wa 


All sold, | 

































FANEUIL HALL—PROVISION MARKET. 

Our Faye wil Hall provision markets are care- 

full ly correctes weekly by the gentlemen whose names 

are attached tueach. They are men who we lj undre- 

stand, at all tints the state of the market, having 

ong been in it,) and our readers can rely upon their 
correctness. 

Corrected by Rewell Hiscock, No, 9. 
WHULESALE. 
Mutton, oy quality. mw 0 10 





0 6 













Lamb, 
enl, tb. 
N enison. 
Pigs, rousters ¢ 
Chicke wd vw) 
Turkeys .. 
Mongrel @ ne ' ' 
Pigeons, PM UOTE. oe ee eee eee e 
Corrected ty BE. & J. H. Samne 
Beet, tems wv th.. 
¥ barrel, Mew 
Nav 



























































' 
Nowt @ 0 00 ! 
Yr Dedine e @ i 00 } 
Corned beef, # th..---- : . ee H OW | 
Corrected by Davic ulsifer, 77. j 
Pork, whole hogs # 100 th... afi oo 2 s 2 
‘* barrel, Boston Shears +00 OTS OD if 
Western extra : 
Western Mess ork... i 
L ard, be Bl y bbl. 
w vm ri vk 
“ B os * ' 


































































Western Mess Bee 
Corrected by I 
Butter, jumps th 





Exes vi 














MISCELLANEO? WH 
Corec ais » a, ! 
Chestnuts, # pk.. i | 
Sheiliarks i pk Hi H 
Cauleflowers. © ii! ¥ 
Havana Orange i b 
Spinach, # pk.. ‘|| t 
Boren radish, ¥ ib. Hi § 
Appies # turrel, ... {| 
Cranberries 4 buslic i} 
Beans ¥ bush. snail white \ : 
arge White Hi| : 
new per ‘ . 1} f 
Potatoes, ne Hi| 
“ Common Hy fe 
Lad weel..... i! 7 
Carrots bush. 1 : 
White, dat durwips new rr bunch. i} 5 
Cabbages fe ven } Hi 
Lett i N 





Squash 
Cucuinbers # do 
Beets bush 
Onions # bus 
Honey in comb. 









































































é 
Oranges Y box I & 
Fd rtos half pk. ii! & 
Celery PPD | : 
Water Meliom.. \\! ' 
1 € 
‘ tii b 
American % 100 5 @ (85) E 
oe! al @ % # i 
| g 
Bass % tb..----. | 
c odiish e tb fresh. tf 
orned. 3 § 
lock each f 
Halibut # Ib tre ‘ ; ‘ 
Balmon ** ' sinoked w hole 5 
“ l i 
c “a 
Lobsters ¥ th...-. é 
Mackersi each fresh Jorge f 
Salt No. Ly bbl. F 
“ yt J : 
“oo “ope a 
ae 
« len and weil ¥ bbl 6 
Perch ® doz. ......+.-5- f 
Cusk tb.. . b 
Trout ' 
Fresh Salinon, v ib: ; 
Tautog, ¥ Brose { 
Hemp seed agg bush. . ' 
Canary se Sead : 
Clover, Northern, ‘tb f 
Southern, do dc 5 
White Duteh, d f 
ote ren 5 
Timothy, or Herds Grass ¥ ‘push: 
Top, Northern, #% bash... f 
Southern, do do ‘ 
Orchard Brass, do de, ay f 
Winter Rye. evcccces : 
Fow! Meadow. ' 
Millet # bu. [ 
Buckwheat Pu "i : 
COAL AND WOOD. “Reta. t 
White Ash, any ths... t 
Red A 
Sydne ¥ doth al Hy 
Charcoal basket @ Ww @ 
Eastern Wood, dry {% core @ Wo Wo : 
Ordinary, do do....... @ 07 WH 
Country, do wis @wo 
Countr frag per wo ate @ Wi 7 
Straw i Lod fbs @ 0 bv 
oe Ita . carg @ it w ’ 
do at retail Ow 65 F 
WOOL. W ee 
Full Blood........ 35 i 
3 30 ‘ 
) 
Common, ft: 25 
Prime Saxony Fleece 3s 
Smyrna, washed a 
uuwrshed ik iit 
Buenos Ayres... 15 
Lambs supertine 30 H 
7 25 | 
“ | 
17 i} B 
i 12 HH i 
H ‘ 
Boards, Ww. P. planinsy e o No. 1..20 be @ slim i 
25 00 { } 
; sees 00 00 i 
a See ) 
Wo Sapting or No.: % » i] 
po EEE eee 10 00 
Shingles, iin best shave 450 
do Ced 350 
do do ordi 20 | 
do Pine, b.s 000 n 
do 2d quality... 300 i : 
Clapboards, extra. 23 0 | 4 
do clear. .... i7 on ' 3 
12 00 Hi +3 
ou i ; 
§ 50 i 
Sugar Box Shks : os i $ 
Ton Timber, W. 8 uO HI f ; 
do ordinary. . suo it F 
de Pak pee Q i 
Floor Boards, wk Pi p+ 4 I} 
LEATHER.—W i 
Philadelphia, city 5 Serraee H 
. i] 
| 
" 
ge ii 
dry hide, Buster \\| 
Baltimore...city.... antes i } 
do dry hic Hi} : 
shat ii 
African ® fh... "i 
Slaughtered, i} 
c nlentta, cow, green sulted, ¢ i 
do do dry Hi 
nn Pe i} 
Buenos Ayres, dry ¥ hike, iad h.. iy 
Rio Grande. « 69 Hy 
est India. 20 06 aur i 
HOPE 1@ \ $ 
lst sort Mass. Isis, * th. Hi 








se eree St @ 09 
GRINDSTONE Ww © 
Grindstones, & 2.008 ths, pe one + 


= 4, 1700 @ 18.01 











TACO ABLY Paco FOR SALE = be 
. Shae at auction on the ¥3d inst., at Li o'clock, 
A. M., by license of Court 9 fart containing about 
89 acres of land well tenced with stone wall. 
rout 2) aeres Are Woalland ready to t 
B t, the 
remainder is well divided into pe 
prey: pel oon ol mowing, pasturage 
The above will he sold on the premises, in West- 
rout 2bofa “ ane Grafton. 
» Exr. 
jw* 















Sale positive 
Westboro’, Dec. 2 | iow iN A. SHERM: 
























SSS 


(Concluded from page 404.) | 


The preservation of the const ution from 


infraction is t} 
i 


ever hazard of i 


1¢ President's ghest duty 


is hound to dis gethat duty at what 


displeasure ot 
those who may differ with him in oplolorn 
Ie i 


obligations to the 


: | 
to dis 


people 


dtryet 


is hound it, as well by his 


who have clothed | 
ishy his oath of 
ird 


tons of the President, 


him with his exalte 
Nor are! 
| 
| 


office, which he may not disres 
the oblig 
gree less: 


de- 
dif 
both houses of 


in any 
y the prevalence of views 
fereut from his own in ove or 
Congress. 

It is not alone hasty and inconsiderate leg- | 
islation that he is required to check; but if 
atany time Congress shall, after apparently | 
full deliberation, resolve on measures which | 
he deems subversive of the constitution, or of | 
the vital interests of the country, it is his 
solemn duty to stand in the breach and resist} 
them. The President is bound to approve or| 
disapprove every bill that passes Congress 
and is presented to him for his signature,— 
The constitution makes this his duty, and he | 
He has no elec- 
In deciding upon any bill presented to | 


cannot escape itil he would 
tion. 
him, be must exercise his own best judgment, 
If he cannot approve, the constitution com 
mands him to return the bill te the house in 
which it originated, with his objections ; and | 
it 
excepted,) it shall become a law without his 


1 fail to do this with ten days (Sundays | 


signature. Rightor wrong he may be over- 
raled by a vote of two-thirds of each house ; 
ill 


and in that event thet wecomes a law with- 


out bis sanction. ff his objections be not | 
thus overruled, the sabject is only postponed, | 
and is referred to the States and to the people | 
for The} 
President's power is nega.ive merely, and not | 
He can enact no law 
oft | 


proval of a bill passed hy 


their consideration and decision. 


allirtnative, 


The only | 


ellect, therefore iis withholding his ap 


Congress, is to suf. | 
laws to remain unchanged, | 
t 
le to consider | 


fer the existin 


and the de lay occasioned is only hat required 
to enable the States and the peo 
net 


and upon the subject in’ the election of} 


public agents who will out their wishes 


Any aite 


arry 


| 
and instructions plto coerce the | 


President to yield his sauctions to measures | 


which he cannot approve, would be a violation | 


of the spirit of the constitution, palpaple and | 


Error, selfish- 


sought to 


and of possible corruption. 


ness, and faction, have often rend 
asunder this web of cheeks, and subject the 
governmentto the control of fanatic and sinis 
ter influences, but these efforts bave only sat- 
isfied the people of the wisdom of the checks 
which they hay 


ty of preserving them unimpared, 


> imposed, and of the necessi 


The true theory of our system is not to gov- | 
: 4 


ern by the acts or decrees of any one set of 
representatives. The constitution interposes 


cheeks upon all branches of the government, 


in order to give time for error to he corrected, | 


and delusion to pass away; but if the people 
settle down a firm conviction different 
from that of their representatives, they give 
effect to their opinions by changing their pub- 
The checks which the people 


into 


lie servants. 
imposed on their public servants in the adop 
tion of the constitution, are the best evidence 
of their capacity for self-government. They 
know the men whom they elect to public sta- 
tions are of like infirmities and passions with 
themselves, and not to he trusted without 
ing restricted by co-ordinate authorities, and 
limitations. Who that 
gistation of Co ss for the 


constitutional 0 has 


witnessed the | gre 
last thirty years, will say that he knows of no 


instance in which measures not demanded by 


the public good have been carried? Who will 
deny that in the State governments, by combi 
nations of individuals and sections cero- 
gation of the genera! interest, banks 


been chartered, systems of internal improve | 


in 


ment adopted, and debts entailed upon the 
people, repressing their growth, and impair- 
ing theirenergies for years to come? 

After so much experience, it cannot be said | 
that absolute unchecked power is safe in the 
hands of any one set of representatives, or | 
that the capacity of the people for self-gov- 
ernment, which is admitted ia its broadest | 
extent, isa conclusive argument to prove the 


, : ; : ‘ j 
prudence, wisdom and integrity of their rep 


resenlali ves, 

he constitution, have com- 
manded the President, as much as they have 
gislative branch of the gov- 
ernment to execute their will. They have | 
said to him in the constitution, which they | 
require he shall take a solemn oath tosupport, 
that if Congress pass any bill which he can- | 
not approve, ‘he shall return itto the house | 


The people by t 
' 


commanded the leg 


have | 


t measures wilh vote of a Senator 


from New York; and yet the one represents a 
State containing according to the existing ap- 


pointment of representatives in the House of 
Representatives, butone thirty-fourth part of 
the population of the other. By the constitu- 
| tional composition of the Senate, a majority 
lof that bedy from the smaller States repre- 
sent less than one-fourth of the people of the 
Union. There are thirty States ; and, under 
the existing appointment of representatives, 





ithe House of Representatives. Sixteen of 
}the smaller States are represented in that 
| Honse by fifiy members; and yet the Senators 
| from these States constitute a m ‘jority of the 
Se So that the 


}imend a measure to Congress, and it 


I Sen rte. President may 
‘ceive the sauction and approval of more than 
three-fourths of the House of Representatives, 
and of all the Senators from the large States, 
conteining more than three fourths of the 
whole population of the United States ; an 
yet the measure may be defeated hy the votes 
of the Senators from the smaller States. None, 
it is presumed, can be found ready to change 
the organization of the Senate on this account, 
or to strike thea body practically out of exis- 
tence, by requiring that its action shall be 
conformed to the will of the more numeysous 
branch. 

Upon the same priaciple that the veto of 


the President should be practically abolished, 


\the power of the Vice President to give the 


casting vote upon an equal division of the 
Senate should be abolished also. The 
President exercises the veto } 
ally by rejecting a bill by his casting vote, as 
the President does by refusing to approve and 
sign it. This power has been exercised by 
the Vice President in a few instances, the 
most importnnt of which was the bill to re- 
charter the Bank of the United States, ia 
1841. 

It may happen that a bill may be passed 
a large majority of the House of Representa- 
tives, and may be supported by the Senators 


by 


from the larger States, and the Vice President | 


may reject it by giving his vote with the Sen- 
ators from the smaller States; and yet none, 
it iy presumed, are prepared to deny him the 
exercise of the power under the Constitution. 

But it is, in point of fact, untrue that an act 


equal weight in deciding upon the most im-' 


there are two hundred and thirty members in! 


recom- 
may re- | 


the will of the people of a particular State, 


Vice! 
vower as effectu- 





in monarchy or despotism. Noone advocates 
such a proposition: aad yet the doctrine main- 
tained, if carried out, must lead to this re- 
sult. 

Oue great ob)jeet of the constitution in con- 
ferring upon the President a qualitied nega- 
tive upon the legislation of Congress, was to 
protect minorities from injustice and oppres 
sion by majorities. The equality of their 
representation in the Senate, and the veto 
power of the President, are the constitutional 
guaranties which the smaller States have that 
their rights will be respected. Without these 
guaranties all their interests would be at the 
mercy ef majorities in Congress representing 
the larger States. To the smaller and weak 
er States, therefore, the preservation of this 
power, and its exercise upon proper occasions 
demanding it, is of vital importance. They 
ratified the constitution, and entered into the 
Union, securing to themselves aa equal repre- 
sentation with the larger States in the Sen- 
ate; and they agreed to be bound by all laws 
passed by Congress upon the express condi 
tion, and none other that they should be ap 
proved by the President, or passed, his ol,jee- 
tions to the contrary notwithstanding by a vote 
of two-thirds of both houses. Upon this con- 
dition they have a right to insist, as a part o! 
the compact to which they gave their assent. 

A bill might be passed by Congress against 


and against the votes of its senators and all 
its representatives. However prejudicial it 
might be to the interest of such State, it 
would be bound by it if the President sho!l 
approve it, or it should be passed by a vote of 
two-thirds of both houses; but it has a right 
to demand that the President shall exercise 
his coustitutional power, and arrest it, if his 
judgment is against it. If he surrender this 
power, or fail to exercise it in a case where he 
cannot approve, it would make his formal ap- 
proval a mere mockery, and would be itself a 
violation of the constitution, and the dissent- 
ing State would become bound by a law which 
had not been passed according to the sanctions 
of the constitution, 

The objection to the exercise of the veto 
power is founded upon an idea respecting the 
popular will which, if carried out would an- 
nihilate State sovereignty, aud substitute for 


the present federal government a consolida- 





shall occur, our glorious system of well-regu- 
lated self government will crumble iato ruins 
to be succeeded, first by anarchy, and finally 
by monarchy or despotism. I am far from be. 
lieving that this doctrine is the sentiment of 
the American people; and during the short 
period which remains in which it will be my 
duty to administer the executive department, 
it will be my aim to maintain its indepe, 
ence, and discharge its duties, withot 
fringing upon the powers or duties of 

of the other departments of the governm 

The power of the executive veto was exer. 
cised by the first and most illustrious of my 
predecessors, and by four of his Successors, 
who preceded me in the administration of the 
government, and it is believed, in no instance 
prejudicially to the public interests. [1 bh: 
never been, and there is but little danger 1 
itever can be abused. No President wil] 
er desire, unnecessarily, to place his opinion 
in opposition to that of Congress. He must 
always exercise the power reluctantly, and 
only in cases where his convictions make itg 
matter of stern duty, which be cannot escape, 
Indeed, there is more danger that the Pyesj- 
dent, from the repugnance he must always 
feel to come in collision with Congress, may 
fail to exe¥cise it in cases where the preserva. 
tion of the Constitution from infraction, or 
the public good, may demand it, than that he 
will ever exercise it unnecessarily. 

During the period I have administered the 
executive department of the government, 
great and important questions of public poli- 
cy, foreign and domestic, have arisen, upon 
which it was my duty to act. It may, in- 
deed, be truly said, that my administration 
has fallen upon eventful times. 1 have felt 
most sensibly the weight of the high respon- 
sibilities devolved upon me. With no other 
object than the public good, the enduring 
fame, and permanent prosperity of my coun- 
try, [have pursued the convielbns of my own 
best judgment. The impartial arbitrament of 
enlightened public opinion, present and future, 
will determine how far the public policy I 
have maintained, and the measures I have 
from time to time recommended, may have 
tended to advance or retard the public pros- 
perity at home, and to elevate or depress the 
estimate of our national character abroad. 

Invoking the blessings of the Almighty up- 
on your deliberations at your present import- 








tion, directed by a supposed numerical major- 

ity. A revolution of the government would 

be silently effected, and the States would be 

subjected to laws to which they had never giv- 
|} en their constitutional consent. 

The Supreme Court of the Unit tates is 
invested with the power to declare, and has 
declared, acts of Congress passed with the 
concurrence of the Senate, the House of Rep- 
| resentatives, and the approval of the Presi- x 
| dent, to be unconstitutional aud void; and yet) Agricultural, at Brewer... 
| none, it is presumed, can be found, who will paeee Smercia 


where it originated, with his objections.”"— 
In withholding from it his approval he is exe- 
cuting the will of the people, constitutionally 
expressed, as much as the Congress that 
passed it. No bill is presumed to be in ac- 
cordance with the popular will until it shall 
have passed through the branches of the gov- 
ernment required by the constituttion to make | the 
italaw. A bill which passes the House of | Single member mo 
Representatives may be rejected by the Sen- | Number elected’ 
ate ; and soa bill passed by the Senate may jby a majority 


flagrant; and if saccessful would break dowa |} 
the depart- 
ment, and make the President, elected by the 
people, and clothed by the constitution with | 
power to defend their rights, the mere instru- 
mentoft a majority of Congress, A surren- 
of the powers with which | 


ant session, my ardent hope is, that, in a 
spirit of harmony and concord, you maybe 
guided to wise results, and such as may re- 
dound to the happiness, the honor, and the 
glory of our beloved country. 
JAMES K. POLK, 
Washington, December 5, 1848 


jpassed by Congress is con lusive evidence 
{that it is an emanation of the popular will.— 
|A majority of the whole number elected to 
leach house of Congress constitutes a quorum, 
! and a majority of that quorum is competent to 
|pass laws. It might ho that a quorum of | 
House of Repress consisting of a 
“f the whole 
* pass a bill 
‘in that 
of the 


the independence of executive 
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der, on his part 


ee 


the constitution has invested his office, would 
effeeta practical alteration of that instrument, 
Without resorting to the prescribed process 4 
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ane 


>) 


amendment. 
With the motives or considerations which 


case a fra 
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In each case the 








may induce Congress to pass any bill, the 
President can have nothing to do. He must 
presume them to be as pure as his own, and 
look only to the practical efiect of their meas- 
ures when compared with the constitution 
or the public good, 

But it has been urged by those who object 
to the exercise of this undoulted constitution- 
al power, that itassails the representative 
principle and the eapacity of the people to 
govern themselves ; that there is greater safe- 
ty in» numerous representative body than in 
the single Executive created by the constita- | 
tion, and that the executive vote is a “one- 





{ 
To} 


jection, it is only 


man power,” despotic in its character. 
expose the fallacy of this of 
necessary to consider the frame and true char 
Ours is not a consolida- 
mfederated Union. The 
of the constita 
equal, and separate 


acter of our system 
ted empire, buta 
the i ‘ plion 


States, before | 
tion, were co-ordinate, ¢ 
independent sovere ignties and by its adoption | 
They cloth- 
certain 


they did not lose that character 
ed the federal gowe 
ers, and reserved all others, including their 
They guard- 
ed their own rights as Siates, and the rights | 


ronment with pow 


own sovereignty to themselves 


of the people, by the very limitations which 
they incorporated into the federal constitu. | 
tion, whereby the difiereat departments of the 
general government were chee ks upon each 
That the majorityshouid govern, is a| 
by 

the 


an undefined and 


other 


general principle, controverted none; but 


they must govern to constitu 
tion ot 


unrestrained 


uid | y to 
discretion, whereby they may | 
oppress the minority. } 


The people of the United States are not 
nN 


vd to the fact that they may be temporarily | 
misled, and that their representatives, legis 
} 
in 


may be mistaken or 
fluenced in their action by improper motives 


Jative and execulive, 


They have therefore interposed between them 
selves and the laws which maybe passed by 


their public agents, various representations, | 


such as assemb! senates, and governors in 
eral States; a Hons 


vate, and President of the 


> of Representa 
lives, aS United 
States. The people can by their own direct 


their sey s; 


agency make no jaw; nor can the House of 
Representatives immediately elected by them 

ns 2 rd ' 
hoth together, 


President, or! 


nor can the Sevate; oor can 
the 


without the concurrence of ¢ 


both Houses } 


a vote of two-thirds of 

Happily for then 
framing our admirable system 
were conscious of the intirmities of their rep- | 


rating to them the 


selves, the people in 


of government, 


resentatives; and in des 


| 
power of legisiation, they have fenced them 
around with checks to guard against the ef 


fects of hasty action, of error, of combination, 


be rejected by the House. 
respective houses exerejse the veto power on 
the other. 

Congress, and each house of Congress, hold | 
under the constitution a check upon the Presi- | 
dent, and he, by the power of the qualified + 
to, acheck upon Congress. When the P 
ident recommends measures to Congress, . 
avows, in the most solemn form, his opinions, 
gives his voice in their favor, and pledges | 
himself in advance to approve them if passed 
by Congres@. If he’acts without‘due consid- 
eration, or ha® been influenced by improper or 
corrupt molives—or from, any other cause, | 
Congress, or either house of Congress, shall | 
difler with him in opinion, they exercise their | 
reto upon his recom: i tions, and reject! 
them; and there is no a! from their de- 
cision, but to the peopl@™at the ballot box.— 
These are proper checks upon the Executive, 
wisely interposed by the constitution. None 
willbe found to object to them, or to wish 
It is equally important that 
the Executive 
upon the legislative branch should be pre- 


them removed, 
the constitutional checks of 
served. 

If it be said that the representatives in the 
popular branch of Congress are chosen di- 
rectly by the people, itis answered, the peo- 
ple elect the President. If both houses rep- 
resent the States and the people, so does the 
President. The President represents in the 
executive department the whole people of the 
United States, as each member of the legisla- 
tive department represents portions of them. 

The doctrine of restriction upon legislative 
and executive power, while a well settled pub 
lic opinion is enabled within a reasonable time 
to accomplish its ends, hasmade our country 
what itis, and has opened to usa career of 
glk 
have been strangers. 

In the exercise of the power of the veto, the 
ight- 


Ss 


ry and happinessto which all other nations 


President is responsible not only toan en! 
ened public opinion, but to the people of the 
whole Union, who elected him, as the repre 
the who 
differ with him in opinion, are responsible to 


sentatives in legi ive branches, 
the people of the particular States, or dis- 
triets, who compose their respective constitu- 
encies. To deny to the President the exer- 
cise of this power, would be to repeal that 
provision of the constitution which confers it 


upon him. To charge that itsexercise unduly 


controls the legislative will, is to complain of 
the constitution itself. 

If the Presidential veto be ohjected to upon 
the ground that it checks and thwarts the put 

lic will, upon the same principle the equality 
of representation of the States in the Senate 
should he stri 
The vote of 


ken out of the constitution. 
a Senator from Delaware has 














| constant occurrence, 


pre- 
might 
passed by 
the Senate, 
. fifteen smaller 
srom the sixteenth 
» voting for it hap- 
*ghtof the smallest of | 
id be passed by the votes | 
States having but fourteen | 
Fe pre sin the House of Representa- | 
tives, . ontaining less than one sixteenth 
of the wauole population of the United Siates. | 
This extreme case is stated to illustrate the 
fact that the mere passage of a bill by Con- 
gress is noconclusive evidence that those who 
passed it represent the majority of the people 
of the United States, or truly reflect their | 
will. If such an extreme case is not likely 
to happen, cases that approximate it are of) 
It is believed that not! 
a single law has been passed, since the adop- | 
tion of the constitution, upon which all the 
members elected to both houses have been 
present and voted. Many of the most impor- | 
tant acts which have passed Congress have | 


ople 
’ , 


{ 
| 
i 
j 


ot 


been carried by a close vote in thin houses. — 

Many instances of this might be given. In- | 
deed, our experience proves that many of the 
most important acts of Congress are postpon- 
ed to the last days, and often the last hours of 
a session, when they are disposed of in haste, 
and by houses but litle exceeding the num- 
ber necessary to forma quorum, 

Besides, in most of the States, the members 
of the House of Representatives are chosen 
by pluralities, and not by majorities of all the 
votes in their respective districts: and it may 
happen that a majority of that house may be 
returned by a less aggregate vote of the peo 
ple than that received by the minority. 

If the principle insisted on be sound, then 
the constitution should be so changed that no 
bill shall beceme a jaw unless itis voted for 
by members representing in each house a ma 
jority of the whole people of the United States, 
We must remodel our whole system, strike | 
down and abolish not only the salutary checks 
lodged in the executive branch,but must strike 
out and abolish those lodged in the Senate 
also, and thus practically invest the whole 
power of the goverument in a majority of a 
single assem) ly—a majority uncontrolled and 
absolute, and which may become despotic.— | 
To conform to this doctrine of the right of . 
majorities to rule, independent of the checks 
and limitations of the constitution, we must | 
revolutionize our whole system, We mustde- 
stroy the constitutional compact hy which the 
several States agreed to form a federal Union, 
and rush into consolidation, which must end j 


| deed there is more reason for striking this 


| constitutional powers invested in them, and of 
| their due proportions, the equilibrium of the 


,er, exercised by majorities of the legislative 


| the others. 


be disposed to strip this highest judicial tri- 
bunal under the constitution of this acknowl- 
edged power-—a power necessary alike to its 
independence, and the rights of individuals. 

For the same reason that the executive veto 
should, according to the doctrine maintained, 
be rendered nugatory, and be practically ex- 
pur ged from the constitution, this power of 
the'court should also be endered nugatory, and 
be expunged, because it restrains the legisla- 
tive and executive will, and because the ex- 
ercise of such a power by the court may be 
regarded as being in conflict with the capac- 
ity of the people to govern themselves. In- 


power of the court from the constitution than 
there is that of the qualitied veto of the Pres- 
ident; because the decision of the court is fi- 
nal and can never be reversed, even though 
both houses of Congress and the President 
should be unanimous in opposition to it; 
whereas the veto of the President may he over- 
ruled by a vote of two-thirds of both houses 
of Congress, or by the people at the poles, 

It is obvious that to preserve the system es- 
tablished by the constitution, each of the co 
ordinate branches of the government—the ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial—must be 
left in the exercise of its appropriate powers. 
If the executive or the judicial branch be de- 
prived of powers conferred upon either as 
checks upon the legislative, the preponderance 
of the latter will become disproportionate and 
absorbing, and the others impotent for the ac- 
complishment of the great objects for which 
they were established. Organized as they are 
by the constitution, they work together har- 
moniously for the public good. If the execu- 
tive and the judiciary shall be deprived of the 


system must be destroyed, and consolidation, 
with the most pernicious results, must ensue 
—a consolidation of unchecked, despotic pow- 


branch. 

The legislative, executive and judicial 
each constitutes a separate co-ordinate depart- 
ment of the government; and each is inde- 
pendent of the others. In the performance of 
their respective duties under the constitution, 
neither can, in its legitimate action, control 
They each act upon their several 
responsibilities in their several spheres; but 
if the doctrines now maintained be correct, 
the executive must become practically subor- 
dinate to the legislative, and the judiciary 
must become subordinate to both the legisla: 
tive and the executive; and thus the whole 
power of the government would be merged in 
a single department. Whenever, if ever, this 
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